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uilding Brazil - 


Part 1: The Dynamic Drive—the Main Objectives— 
the Character of the Construction 


By Lee Ross, Press Division, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


YMBOLIC OF BRAZIL’S latent dy- 
5 namic power is the “Sleeping Giant” 
at the entrance to the beautiful harbor 
of Rio de Janeiro, the capital city. The 
peauty of the panoramic tapestry woven 
by the rare combination of an aquama- 
rine sea, studded with islands etched in 
white sand, waving palms and tumbling 
yerdant mountains surrounding the city, 
is unmatched anywhere in the world. 

The best known of these rocky masses 
is famed Sugar Loaf, which juts out into 
Guanabara Bay. Sugar Loaf is actually 
the highest peak of a low-lying chain of 
mountains on the fringe of Rio’s harbor. 
Like many other things in Brazil, nature 
with prodigious artistry has shaped these 
mountainous crags into a gigantic reclin- 
ing figure called the “Sleeping Giant,” 
and Sugar Loaf represents the bent knee 
of the giant. 

Today the “Sleeping Giant” has been 
aroused, and Brazil is taking its rightful 
place in the family of the United Nations. 


Brazil’s World Role Today 


Brazil was the first nation in South 
America to declare war against the Axis. 
While seven of the other nine South 
American nations have broken relations 
with the Axis, and Bolivia has just re- 
cently declared a state of war against 
the enemies of freedom, Brazil has been 
an active belligerent on the side of the 
United Nations in the fight for the “Four 
Freedoms.” 

In 1917, Brazil likewise was the first 
country in the other Americas to join 
the United States in its declaration of 
war against the Central Powers, and in 
the present conflict Brazil is cooperating 
wholeheartedly with the United States 
and the United Nations. As Brazil’s 
Foreign Minister, Oswaldo Aranha, has 
said: “. .. there are no two countries 
that better complement each other 
within their joint economy nor two 
peoples more friendly within the com- 
munity of nations than the United 
States and Brazil.” 

Brazil’s role in the war effort has a 
Special significance. It is the largest 
buyer of United States goods in the other 
Americas and the source of a large va- 
riety of materials essential to the United 
States in peace and indispensable in war. 
Brazil is literally a storehouse of strategic 


supplies vital to the United Nations in the 
“Battle of Raw Materials.” 

When the Japanese hordes overran the 
Far East, the United States lost its nor- 
mal source of many strategic raw ma- 
terials. Products such as rubber, quinine, 
mica, tungsten, antimony, and quartz 
crystals, which this Nation does not 
have among its natural resources, as 
well as other vital products which the 
experts label “critical” because of the 


limited quantities available in the United 
States, were lost. Without these strategic 
and critical materials our war-produc- 
tion efforts could be virtually nullified. 

The South American nations have 
aided considerably in making up these 
losses, and Brazil, with its illimitable 
resources, has been the greatest con- 
tributor. 

Brazil, too, because of its proximity to 
Africa—only 1,870 miles at the “bulge”— 
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Along the magnificent curving beaches of Rio stand today some of the world’s most striking 


examples of modern architecture. 
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is of strategic military importance to the 
United Nations. 

Brazil is a nation of 41,565,083 people, 
according to the general census of 1940— 
the largest population of any nation 
south of the Rio Grande. It is larger 
in area than continental United States 
and comprises almost half the area of 
South America. 


Firm Foundations Laid 


The economic development of Brazil 
presents problems which involve many 
unusual conditions and which could not 
be solved under the economic concepts 
prevailing in the Old World. A new out- 
look on international relations, together 
with new techniques of industrial econ- 
omy, has laid a firm foundation for de- 
veloping the latent but vast natural 
resources of Brazil for the benefit of hu- 
manity. To cite several examples in the 
technical field: Wide utilization of hy- 
droelectric power drawn from Brazil’s 
mighty rivers; expanding use of the air- 
plane; and modern road-building equip- 
ment to extend communications over 
Brazil’s vast territory. 

Recent cooperative efforts on the part 
of the United States and Brazilian Gov- 
ernments have developed an atmosphere 
of common interest. These cooperative 
moves have energized and sharply stim- 
ulated industrial activities throughout 
this vast nation. The industrial stim- 
ulus, stemming from the large Atlantic 
coastal cities, is penetrating far into the 
hinterland regions. Today, Brazil is lit- 
erally pulsating with activity—such as 
it has not experienced since its ill-fated 


This is the building of the Ministry of Education and Health at Rio. 
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rubber boom during the first decade of 
the twentieth century. 

Until that time, Brazil had followed a 
pattern of “colonial economy,” export- 
ing raw materials and agricultural prod- 
ucts and importing manufactured goods. 
Only in the past 40 years has an indus- 
trial trend become apparent. 


Amazing Industrial Advance 


At the end of the Empire of Dom Pedro 
II in 1889, there were in all Brazil only 
903 industrial establishments. In 1935 
there were 60 times that number, and 
today Brazil has more than 60,000 in- 
dustrial plants. Textile, cement, and 
meat-refrigeration plants are the larg- 
est. Brazil manufactures paper, cigar- 
ettes, fabricated metal goods, drugs and 
chemicals, ceramics and glass, matches, 
and a variety of other consumer items 
for domestic consumption. A $75,000,- 
000 steel mill at Volta Redonda is ex- 
pected to be completed some time in 
1944. The United States and Brazil 
jointly financed this project. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington has 
agreed to lend Brazil up to $45,000,000 
for this project, and Brazil has contrib- 
uted about $30,000,000, making a total of 
approximately $75,000,000. The Export- 
Import Bank originally authorized a 
credit of $20,000,000, which has been in- 
creased twice—once for $5,000,000 and 
again for $20,000,000. The agreement 
provides that credit funds be utilized 
solely for the purchase from the United 
States of all equipment to be installed in 
the steel plant. 

Besides the 
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“Arsenal of Strategic 
Materials” 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY feels 
that the present article on “Builq- 
ing Brazil,” presented in two parts 
in this issue and the succeeding 
one, serves to complement the 
rather elaborate article which this 
magazine published February 2] 
1942, under the title “Brazij— 
Arsenal of Strategic Materials.” 
Readers who are interested in the 
present discussion will, it is be- 
lieved, find equally informative 
data, of a wholly different char- 
acter, in the earlier illustrateg 
article. 

The “Arsenal of Strategic Ma- 
terials” article furnished many 
facts about Brazil’s resources and 
production—while the present two 
articles outline the major move. 
ments of actual physical construc- 
tion in the great southern Republic. 
While this present article was in 
press, Brazil’s construction actiy- 
ities today found new and striking 
exemplification in the news that 
in Rio de Janeiro there is soon to 
be erected a new 35-story office 
building, called the United Nations 
Building. 











credits extended for Brazil’s new steel 
mill the Export-Import Bank has au- 
thorized additional credits of $131,000,- 
000, making a grand total of $176,000,000 
in credits extended to Brazil. As was 
the case with the United States in the 
expansionist era, Brazil’s program of in- 
dustrialization needs more foreign cap- 
ital for full development, as well as the 
country’s own trained industrial tech- 
nicians. Although Brazil’s present 
status represents merely a good start, 
nevertheless it now makes its bid as pos- 
sessing the greatest industrial potential 
of any nation in South America. 

The industrial expansion in Brazil 
during recent years has been particu- 
larly noticeable in the large population 
centers such as Rio de Janeiro, with a 
population of 1,781,000 ‘(in 1763, it was 
30,000), and Sao Paulo, second city of 
Brazil, with a population of 1,318,000. 
About 10 percent of Brazil’s total popu- 
lation, or approximately 4,400,000 people, 
live within a radius of 125 miles from the 
city of Sao Paulo, including those in 88 
municipalities. 


Construction Demand Pressing 


In consequence of the accelerated in- 
dustrial activity, a pressing demand for 
housing and office space has arisen. In 
Sao Paulo, for example, licenses for an 
average of more than 1,550,000 square 
feet of building floor area have been is- 
sued monthly during the past 2 years. 
The progressive way in which city au- 
thorities are coping with the problems 
inherent in building a city to a plan 
makes Sao Paulo’s story an important 
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one to engineers and architects in the 
United States. 

Sao Paulo’s history reads like that of 
Chicago at the turn of the century with 
its humming activity and its new build- 
ings. Skyscrapers and broad boulevards, 
and traffic problems attendant on swift 
growth, make Sao Paulo the most “North 
American” city in South America. 

As Vera Kelsey says in her book “Seven 
Keys to Brazil”: “Sao Paulo’s old business 
section or ‘triangle’ suggests lower New 
York City in its tangle of short, narrow, 
interlocked streets; broad avenues lead 
to residence suburbs whose _ spacious 
homes, green lawns, and shade trees 
duplicate those of Buffalo, Minneapolis, 
Los Angeles.” 


Progress in Sao Paulo 


During the past two decades Sao 
Paulo has been shifting its activity in- 
creasingly to an industrial economy be- 
cause of two influences: First, the large 
immigration of industrious Europeans 
before and after the last war, and sec- 
ond, the establishment of cheap elec- 
trical power by the building of dams 
forming Lake Guarapiranga in 1928 and 
of the Rio Grande Reservoir a few 
vears later. Each of these dams backs 
up about 30 miles of streams that origi- 
nally flowed inland to the Parana River. 
Turbines located at the foot of a 2,160- 
foot drop are capable of generating 
1,000,000 horsepower, three times the 
present consumption. Sao Paulo’s 10,- 
000 factories, representing about 40 per- 
cent of Brazil’s productive capacity, 
increased their power consumption 20 
percent last year; 11 percent the year 
before. Brazil has more than 1,000 light 
and power plants serving about 2,000 
communities. 

At the edge of Lake Guarapiranga a 
large garden city known as “Interlagos” 
is under construction. This develop- 
ment will eventually house about 6,000 
people. It will have streets, parks, a 
beach, and boating facilities. 

The leading industries of Sao Paulo 
include spinning and weaving, tanning, 
machinery, chemicals, paper, lumber, 
ceramics, clothing, footwear, building 
and construction materials. To help 
provide for future trained personnel, the 
Government has under way a $1,000,000 
industrial trade school. 


Building “ Gasogenios” 


To aid in overcoming the fuel problem 
affecting transportation, the Brazilian 
Government recently authorized the im- 
portation of material into Sao Paulo to 
manufacture 11,000 “gasogenios” to be 
installed in trucks and busses. Busses 
running between Santos, the coffee port, 
and Sféo Paulo, have shown excellent 
results. Recent official reports from 
Brazil indicate that as of April 15 more 
than 2,000 gasogene automobiles were in 
Croulation in Rio de Janeiro, and about 
10,000 vehicles equipped with this device 
were operating in Sao Paulo. 

Dozens of installations intended for 
Cars are being sent to farms where they 
are taking the place of the gasoline en- 
gines that formerly created motive 
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Brazilian skyscraper. The fine wide streets of the city of Séo Paulo are lined with up-to-the- 
minute office buildings, of which the above is an outstanding example. Reinforced concrete 
is the type of construction most favored by the Brazilian architects. 
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power. The gasogenes are also being 
built for installation on farms to provide 
economical lighting. 

Two large factories have recently been 
constructed to manufacture this device, 
and about 40 “gasogenios” are built daily. 
The “gasogenios” use charcoal, which in 
combustion creates a gas to propel the 
vehicle. Some of these charcoal-pro- 
ducer-gas units generate 1,000 horse- 
power. 

So large has become the demand for 
powdered charcoal for these units that 
a large cement company has turned over 
one of its mills for the preparation of 
powdered charcoal for former gasoline 
service stations. 

Recently Brazilians witnessed the first 
gasoline-less automobile race ever held 
in their country. Thirty-two stock cars 
equipped with “gasogenio” apparatus 
competed for the benefit of the Brazilian 
Red Cross. Vascos Amerios, a Brazilian, 
driving a United States stock model, won 
the race with an average speed of 40 
miles per hour. 

Sao Paulo was the first Brazilian State 
to promote the use of gasogenes, and so 
successful were the efforts that four 
other States have now appointed com- 
missions to promote the use of this device. 


Coping With Fuel Problem 


To stimulate the increased manufac- 
ture of fuel alcohol, the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul approved plans to or- 
ganize a company with the object of 
building a large plant for the distillation 
of fuel alcohol. The new plant will be 
capitalized at 2,500,000 cruzeiros. By 
the spring of 1944 Brazil expects to have 
in operation 8 distilleries with a com- 
bined yearly output of about 4,250,000 
gallons of motor alcohol made from 
mandioca. Eventually, it is planned to 
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A residence in the modern, international] style, in the suburbs of Séo Paulo. 
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In its style, dig- 


nity, and practical utility it reflects the energetic, creative urge that dominates so much 


of the newer construction in Brazil. 


have 20 distilleries with a combined 
yearly output of perhaps 10,500,000 
gallons. 

Another step taken to cope with the 
fuel problem is indicated by a report 
made to the Minister of Agriculture by 
Dr. Felisberto Monteiro of the Instituto 
Agronoémica do Norte. The report calis 
attention to the large number of alliga- 
tors in the Amazon region. The alliga- 
tors, after processing, provide an oil 
suitable for use in motors. Already alli- 
gator oil is being mixed with fuel oil 
now being used in the electric power 
plant at Tefe. 





A school building in Rio 


Aluminum Prospects 


A group of financiers in Sao Paulo are 
endeavoring to build an aluminum re. 
fining plant and to get the necessary 
equipment from the United States. They 
claim they have high-grade bauxite de. 
posits located conveniently near the city 
and an abundance of hydroelectric 
power. They also maintain that they 
have the necessary local skilled tech- 
nicians to operate the aluminum plant, 

Brazil has already made considerable 
progress in the exploitation of its large 
deposits of bauxite and development of 
an aluminum industry. 

One establishment under construction 
has a rated capacity of 5,000 to 6,000 tons 
of aluminum annually. Initial produc- 
tion of metallic aluminum is expected to 
amount to 2,000 tons annually. Power 
will be furnished by a hydroelectric plant 
with a capacity of 14,500 horsepower. 

Motives for these projects are the de- 
sire to exploit more fully Brazil’s im- 
mense bauxite deposits, and to ship 
aluminum to the United States as a 
contribution to the war effort. In addi- 
tion, the Government aims eventually 
to establish an aircraft-construction in- 
dustry based on its own aluminum sup- 
plies, and to turn out cargo planes cap- 
able of transporting heavy loads of rela- 
tively valuable merchandise from the 
more inaccessible parts of the interior to 
the coast, thereby solving the country’s 
most serious problem—inadequate trans- 
port facilities. 

Brazil has 81 known deposits of baux- 
ite, estimated at about 150,000,000 tons. 
The largest, estimated to contain 120, 
000,000 tons of unusually high metallic 
content, is located near the health resort 
of Pocos de Caldas, in the State of Minas 
Gerais. It is at present entirely surface- 
worked and is said to yield an average 
of 1 ton a day per miner. 
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Illuminating Figures 


S4o Paulo’s rate of growth in popula- 
tion has been approximately 4 percent 
per year for the past few years. Al- 
though the building rate has fallen off 
somewhat recently, 1941 saw an average 
of 33 new buildings of various types com- 
menced each day. Most of the work was 
in the residential suburbs. 

Under the unprecedented building pro- 
gram being carried on in Sao Paulo, au- 
thorization was granted during 1939 for 
the construction of 10,183 new build- 
jings—a total which compares with an 
average for the preceding 30 years of 
3,791 annually. The 1939 authorizations 
called for the construction of 67 buildings 
of more than 5 stories in height, of which 
33 represented buildings of more than 
10 stories. 

Two outstanding projects under way 
in Sao Paulo are a 38-story building be- 
ing constructed by the Bank of the State 
of Sao Paulo, which will be the highest 
in Brazil and is expected to be finished 
py October 1943, and a 24-story building 
being constructed by the Bank of Brazil. 
The cornerstone for this latter building 
was laid recently. On April 19 the Rio 
de Janeiro branch of the National City 
Bank of New York opened a handsome 
new 18-story building known as the 
“Edificio City.” 

Construction has begun on Rio’s larg- 
est and highest structure—the Darke 
Building. This building will have 27 
stories and will cost about $5,000,000. 


Construction Industry Big 


Increased building has created a large 
construction industry which now repre- 
sents a substantial part of Brazil’s econ- 
omy. The construction industries in Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo employ directly 
about 50,000 workers. In addition, ap- 
proximately 200,000 skilled and semi- 
skilled workers are.employed in supply- 
ing the building industry with cement, 
brick, tile, lumber, hardware, paint, and 
sanitary wares. 

At the beginning of 1940, as a result 
of the war, there was a lag in construc- 
tion activity in Rio de Janeiro and some 
other sections of the country. However, 
this lag was short-lived, and the industry 
regained impetus, though the war caused 
an increase in construction costs of from 
20 to 40 percent. 

Since the majority of the residential 
and office buildings were old-fashioned 
and had few comforts, conveniences, or 
sanitary facilities, the industry allowed 
afew years to pass after the first modern 
apartment and office buildings were 
erected, as though waiting to see the 
result. Then, with a confirmed belief in 
success, it embarked on a widespread 
construction program and was impelled 
forward under this momentum notwith- 
standing war uncertainties. 


“Institute” Activity Vital 


’ To integrate the great housing activ- 
ity which has arisen in Brazil in con- 
Sequence of the industrial boom, the “‘In- 
stituto de Aposentadoria e Pensées dos 
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No city in the world can display finer apartment buildings than Rio. 


Valenca, on the Rua Machado de Assis. 


Industriarios’” (Industrial Workmen’s 
Retirement and Pensions Institute) —one 
of Brazil’s social-security authorities, 
serving 3,000,000 industrial workers—is 
now in process of completing construc- 
tion of many large low-cost housing and 
other building projects. These low-cost 
projects are being carried on simultane- 
ously in the cities of Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, and Porto Alegre in southern Bra- 
zil and Recife (Pernambuco) and Baia 
(Bahia) in the north, as well as other im- 
portant industrial regions. 

United States engineers are cooper- 
ating in the furnishing of equipment for 
these projects. The new building con- 
struction includes the latest and best 
electrical-distribution equipment. 

In line with President Getulio Vargas’s 
social program, the new construction 
projects are designed not only to relieve 
the housing shortage but also to improve 
the health and lift the standard of liv- 
ing of the neediest elements of the pop- 
ulation. 

Under a law passed to establish financ- 
ing of new low-cost housing construction 
for industrial workers, each project must 
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consist of a minimum of 50 or a maxi- 
mum of 500 houses. The building sites 
must be approved by the Government, 
and all houses must be within a radius 
of five-eighths of a mile from industrial 
centers. The cost of each dwelling unit 
may be between 5,000 cruzeiros (approxi- 
mately $250 in United States currency) 
and 20,000 cruzeiros (approximately 
$1,000 in U. S. currency). 


Methods and Measures 


The “Instituto de Aposentadoria e 
Pensoes dos Industriarios,” whose activi- 
ties cover the country from the jungles of 
the Amazon to the fertile grazing lands 
in the State of Rio Grande do Sul, was 
founded in 1938 by the Public Works De- 
partment of the Brazilian Government. 
Dr. Plinio Cantanhede is president of the 
Institute and has been the driving force 
in the building of a model city on former 
wastelands at Realengo, with 14,000 
dwelling units for families of Rio de 
Janeiro industria’ workers. He is a civil 
and industrial engineer who for many 
years was a professor at the National 
Brazilian Engineering Academy. 
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Active apostles of housing progress in Latin America. In the center is Dr. Plinio Cantanhede, 
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president of the Brazilian Social Security Institute. 


Financing of these modern housing 
projects is handled through the Institute. 
The Institute derives funds for the hous- 
ing, as well as pensions and other social 
activities, through contributions from 
the income of the workers, a similar per- 
centage from the employer, and an equal 
amount from the Government. The In- 
stitute has 50,000 dwelling units under 
construction or in the planning stage. 
The Army and Navy have organizations 
which function somewhat like the In- 
stitute and provide low-cost housing for 
commissioned and noncommissioned of- 
ficers, using a financial sharing system 
similar to that of the Institute. 

Realengo and other similar projects are 
financed entirely by Institute funds. The 
Brazilian Government facilitates the 
acquisition of materials, allowing foreign 
materials destined for construction to 
enter duty-free; it relaxes construction 
laws, but otherwise offers no direct sub- 
sidy. The Institute expects to receive 6 
percent interest on its loans. 

Selection of sites is determined largely 
by the presence of industrial develop- 
ments, as in the case of the steel mill at 
Volta Redonda. Strategic location is 
also an important determinant. “Cidade 
Industrial,” a super-modern city devel- 
opment on the outskirts of Belo Hori- 
zonte, has been selected for its central 
location in the State of Minas Gerais 
and a surrounding region replete with a 
diversity of agricultural and mining 
riches. 


Realengo as Example 


Another reason for selecting a site, as 
in the case of Realengo, is that the valley 
was a swamp and breeding place for 
mosquitoes, which, with the evening 
breeze from the mountains, were blown 
in great numbers into Rio de Janeiro. 


The site can be reached in 30 minutes by 
electric train from Rio. The land was 
Government property. The swamps 
were drained, and a large airport and 
aviation school were built there, and 
then the Realengo housing development. 
Realengo will also have social and 
recreational facilities, including a mo- 
tion-picture theater, club, nursery, 
school, park, market, hospital, kinder- 
garten, a sports field, and a commercial 
center. Through the wrecking of hun- 
dreds of business blocks to push through 
a new avenue—the Avenue Getulio Var- 
gas—authorities hope to get sufficient 
materials to construct 2,000 houses. 


There are now many low-cost housing 
projects under way in Brazil. Five of 


the more important projects are: In 
Realengo, State of Rio de Janeiro, 14,000 
dwelling units, of which 2,800 were in- 
augurated by President Vargas for occu- 
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pancy in 1941 and the remainder have 
since been completed; Santo Andre 
State of Sao Paulo, 2,000 houses, of 
which 300 have been completed; Osaseo 
State of Sao Paulo, where 5,000 houses 
have been built; Florianopolis, island 
capital of the State of Santa Cataring 
where 200 houses have been completed 
and occupied and 200 more are under 
construction; and Vitoria, State of Bs. 
pirito Santo, railroad terminal and port 
outlet for the iron-ore shipments from 
the Itabira mines, where 100 houses are 
being built. 

Through the aid of the United States 
Government, which has extended prior. 
ity assistance in obtaining manufactureg 
materials, many units of the various 
projects are now nearing completion. 

Realengo is undoubtedly the most ef- 
ficient and interesting housing project 
of them all. Its efficiency is the result 
of the personal interest of President Can- 
tanhede of the Institute, his first engi- 
neer, Dr. Lafayette Herminio de Freitas, 
and his aide, Dr. Sydney de Barros Bar- 
rato, who is in charge of a concrete- 
block plant in Rio de Janeiro. 

Each house is approximately 22 by 22 
feet in over-all dimensions, with a porch 
in front and a veranda at the rear, as 
well as a garden three times the area of 
the house. Each unit consists of a living 
room, two bedrooms, a kitchen, and a 
bath. All residences are provided with 
sanitary and electrical facilities, two 
conveniences heretofore enjoyed by only 
a small percentage of the workers. The 
entire project will house an estimated 
25,000 people. 

These houses cost about $525 each. 
Only $3 per month rent is required. 
This monthly payment includes amorti- 
zation, making the tenant owner of the 
house in 20 years. 


Mass Production Practiced 


Modern mass-production methods are 
being employed in the construction of 
the Realengo housing development, and 
the buildings are erected in series. Spe- 
cially trained crews break ground in one 
field, and by the time masons set the 
first row of 12-inch foundation hollow 
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concrete block, the ground-breaking 
crew has moved on 25 feet away to start 
the next excavation. When this crew 
has broken ground for the tenth build- 
ing, the roofing rafters are already being 
set in place on the first structure of the 
row. The roofs are sheeted with tile. 
Masonry work above the foundation is 
executed by a group of four concrete- 
plock layers and three assistants who in 
48 hours set 1,600 insulating hollow con- 
crete blocks of various sizes to complete 
the walls of one of these two-family 
houses. Concrete blocks made of a 
1-to-10 sand-and-gravel mix cost 542 
cents, U. S. currency, per unit. 

Many housing developments in South 
America are built of concrete block, and 
such construction is growing in popu- 
larity. The use of concrete block and 
concrete sewer and drainage pipe has 
spread to many parts of the continent, 
and the use of concrete block in small 
housing projects has become a standard 
requirement in a number of the repub- 
lics, because of the outstanding health 
and sanitary advantages. Panama, Ar- 
gentina, Mexico, Venezuela, Chile, Brazil, 
and Peru use this type of construction 
material. 

At the present rate of development of 
housing projects, some observers believe 
that 10 percent of the whole population 
of Brazil will benefit by the end of 1943 
from these low-cost housing projects—30 
percent by the end of 1946. 


Hotels and Apartments 


In addition to these housing projects, 
the Institute also has completed six ma- 
jor hotel and apartment houses. They 
are from 4 to 16 stories high, completely 
designed by the Institute’s architects and 
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Courtesy Lee Ross 


Concrete blocks, Brazil—one of the favorite building materials in that Republic. 


engineers and erected by local contrac- 
tors. These projects used reinforced 
concrete frames and concrete block 
walls. Lack of cement made it neces- 
sary to substitute clay brick on some of 
the projects, although the buildings 
were originally designed for concrete 
block. To meet the demand for con- 
crete block, a plant in Rio employing 
United States equipment has heretofore 
been operating day and night for years. 
Only the lack of cement is now prevent- 
ing continuous operations. 





Courtesy Lee Ross 
Arrer: Attractive, healthful, inexpensive homes for Brazil’s industrial workers. 
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Cement Situation 


Wartime fuel shortages have retarded 
the continuous supply of cement. Sev- 
enteen years ago Brazil was importing 
97 percent of its cement requirements 
amounting then to 400,000 tons a year. 
Now Brazilian cement requirements are 
more than double that amount, and this 
increase in annual cement consumption 
is the result of its phenomenal industrial 
growth. At present Brazil is believed to 
have a cement-manufacturing capacity 
almost equal to its requirements. It is 
still importing some cement from Ar- 
gentina. It is estimated that in the 17- 
year period Brazil’s cement industry has 
kept more than $70,000,000 in the coun- 
try that might otherwise have been 
spent abroad. 

An important factor in stimulating 
new construction was the decline in the 
price of cement that ran counter to the 
rising cost of living, beginning in 1933 
and continuing up to 1941. Stability of 
cement prices also was an influence. 

The cement industry is capitalized at 
about $8,000,000 and pays almost $1,000,- 
000 a year in wages to some 3,000 work- 
ers. Indirectly, domestic cement con- 
tributes to the livelihood of 10,000 
workers in allied industries. 

The growth of the cement industry ran 
hand in hand with Brazil’s hydroelectric 
power development. Annually, the ce- 
ment industry uses more than 92,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, which is equal to the 
combined annual electricity consump- 
tion of the cities of Belem, Fortaleza, 
Recife, Salvador (Bahia), Belo Horizonte, 
Niteroi, and Porto Alegre, with a com- 
bined population of more than 2,000,000. 


Role of Concrete 


As the cement industry developed, en- 
gineers recognize { the possibilities of this 
(Continued on p. 40) 
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Paem TUGUESE 


Is Worth Learning! 


Language of Brazil and of a Far-Flung Empire, This Strong and 
Vivid Tongue Promises Practical Business Benefits to Students 


By F. Lamont Peirce, Division of Commercial and Economic Information, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


“They speak our language”—or “They 
don’t speak our language!”’ Grave is- 
sues often rest on the sharp prongs of 
these alternatives. As foreign traders 
in particular know, one or the other 
may spell the difference between 
achieved success and frustration’s sting. 

Until rather recently (one is compelled 
to acknowledge regretfully) certain other 
great foreign-trading nations of the 
world had a distinct “edge” on the 
United States with respect to general 
proficiency in the languages of their for- 
eign customers and suppliers. We may 
not like the Germans, but we are obliged 
to admit that almost invariably their 
representatives abroad, commercial or 
otherwise, had a genuinely facile—not to 
say glib—command of the language of 
the country in which they operated. Of 
course there were occasional exceptions, 
such as the obvious Nazi whom the 
writer overheard in a New York cafe in 
the summer of 1941. He felt that he was 
being neglected, and, rising in his wrath, 
he bawled at the waiter: “I am here 
since 20 minutes—when do I become a 
veal cutlet?” 


Foreign-Trade Benefits 


More than most other persons, ex- 
porters and importers have cogent rea- 
sons to know that the ability to speak 
and read the language of a given people 
may well mean warm friendships, satis- 
fying concord, consummation of mutual 
benefits, and paths made smooth for 
progress. 

But the converse will probably nave 
the opposite effect. Unfamiliarity with 
a people’s language is likely to mean 
snags, entanglements, discomfiture. 

These thoughts, of course, are truisms, 
but a growing realization of them, by 
the general public as well as by the for- 
eign-trading community, lies at the very 
root of this Nation’s mounting keenness 
for foreign-language study. It should 
certainly be the basis of our immediate 
and future attitude toward Portuguese. 


Commerce 


World-Wide Importance 


Portuguese is truly important in the 
modern world. It is the official lan- 
guage of great regions whose population 
today is in excess of 50,000,000. It is 
the language of the largest republic in 
Latin America (a country whose dy- 
namic constructive forces are discussed 
elsewhere in this issue)—the language, 
too, of a European nation that is pecu- 
liarly significant and strategic at this 
moment, its possessions ranking third or 
fourth among the world’s empires, with 
territories stretching across the map 
from the war-lashed South Seas to West 
Africa’s hill country and from Mozam- 
bique’s bazaars to “India’s coral strand.” 

Production, business, trade, are active 
in every area of this Portuguese-speak- 
ing world. 


Cogent Reasons for Study 


Maybe you aspire to sell (soon or in 
the less definite future) clothing or 
toiletries or office equipment to the 
stores of Rio de Janeiro or Bahia. Pos- 
sibly you have a commercial or diplo- 
matic mission that will take you, by 
Clipper, over the Tagus estuary and 
down to Lisbon’s airport, past the time- 
weathered buildings and colorful mo- 
saics of the Portuguese metropolis. 
Conceivably, you may be concerned in 
a palm-oil deal that will mean a visit to 
the forests, the heat, huts, and fetishes 
of semi-primitive Angola. 

Or are you in a service (shipping, com- 
mercial, or other) that may take you 
to the roadstead of Horta, in the once 
much-publicized Azores? Will you, in 
days to come, be interested in some prod- 
uct of Madeira, island famous for wine, 
handicrafts, honeymoons, and magnifi- 
cent jagged crags? Have you perhaps 
been assigned to a supervisory job in con- 
nection with the ramifying rubber devel- 
opments in the vast Amazon Basin? 

In any one of these cases, you will un- 
questionably be greatly aided by some 


knowledge of Portuguese, the language 
that is spoken, written, read, in every one 
of the regions mentioned. In fact, 
without that knowledge you will be def- 
initely handicapped. And you _ will 
almost certainly find, if the experience 
of others is a dependable index, that the 
study of this language, far from being at 
all onerous, is its own ample reward. 


Slight Misinterpretation 


Manufacturers and exporters desiring 
to develop markets through advertising, 
in many great areas of the earth, will 
assuredly be aided by at least a modicum 
of personal familiarity with Portuguese, 
A businessman possessing such famil- 
iarity would not have made the really 
ghastly blunder attributed some decades 
ago to a United States maker of harness. 
In those days when the horse counted 
for more than he does today, this man- 
ufacturer conceived the idea of spreading 
his advertising sales-appeal in the Portu- 
guese-speaking countries. Unfortu- 
nately, he engaged a copy writer who 
knew little about harness—and_ less 
about Portuguese—to extol the many 
virtues of his “‘single-horse buggy har- 
ness.” To the amazement (and side- 
splitting amusement) of the foreign cus- 
tomers, they eventually found themselves 
adjured, in the advertisements, to pur- 
chase a Jaez cheio de persevejos para 
cavalo solteiro—a ‘‘harness full of bugs, 
for bachelor horse.” “Single-horse 
buggy harness” was indeed “translated.” 


Disproportionate Interest 


Today, throughout the United States, 
there is quite obviously a strong “hem- 
isphere-language” enthusiasm—a good- 
neighborly language fervor, commend- 
able in the eyes of businessmen and 
governments as well as of scholars and 
booksellers. Spanish is getting a really 
tremendous amount of attention—most 
deservedly, because one need hardly say 
here that it is an inherently splendid 
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as well as a widely diffused language ex- tempting to read, he will run into many one another. There are many hundreds 
ceedingly useful in business. But Portu- stumbling blocks. There will be an of such instances. 
guese, it would appear, is the object of abundance of words that he just won’t 
distinctly less interest. The respective know. His spoken Spanish, for the Evi dence Conclusive 
percentages of students of these two most part, will be incomprehensible to 
languages are indubitably “out of pro- Brazilians or imperfectly understood by The present writer well remembers 

rtion” to the essential importance of them. He will be able to understand sitting, a number of years ago, at an 
the subjects—and this despite the sub- little, — open-air cafe on the Avenida da Liber- 
stantial advance of Portuguese in very And if he tries to pronounce Portuguese dade in Lisbon, Portugal. His table- 
recent months. according to the rules that he acquired companion was an American business- 

What are the reasons for the dispro- for Spanish, the result will be—well, “fu- man, a buyer of raw material for one of 
portion that has just been mentioned? tile’ and “confused” seem as moderate the largest United States manufactur- 
There are several, but one in particular terms as any. _ ers of floor coverings, who had just come 

r seems worthy of special scrutiny. The No, Spanish will not serve where Por- up to Lisbon from Andalusia in Spain, 
present writer is convinced that an in- tuguese is required. The languages are where he was accustomed to spend a 

y° sidious misconception is chiefly respon- too different. Over the many long cen- considerable proportion of his time. This 
sible for the relative retardation of Por- turies, the original Latin (or occasionally buyer had a thoroughly good command 
tuguese study—to the distinct detriment Arabic) words and syllables have under- of the Spanish language, because this 

d of optimum commercial effectiveness as gone too diverse changes, in the distinct was made necessary by the demands of 

n well as of other interests. nations of Spain and Portugal. his business dealings. 

To put the matter frankly: A regret- But, as the shadows of the August 

its table impression seems to prevail, in too Many Words W holly Different — evening grew deeper over the Ahewan of 
many mind we that Porvugusen is, after : a impressive buildings in Portugal’s capi- 

all, just a “variant” of Spanish, and that It may be of interest to compare just 4 — tal, he made the frank admission: “Do 

a person who knows Spanish will be able = few words for common concepts in the —_ you know, I can’t understand a sentence 

to “get along” in a Portuguese-speaking = two languages. We shall take them quite of spoken Portuguese!” In Portugal (in 

country, either using his Spanish intact at random. The Spanish word for Tues- the cases where his “contact” did not 

or employing it as a means with which — day is martes, the Portuguese terca-feira. speak French or Spanish) he conversed 

to tackle blithely the “slight” problems The Spanish for peas is guisantes, the through interpreters. He candidly con- 

age of Portuguese. Portuguese ervilhas. Glove is rendered fessed his bafflement at the many wholly 

4 bie aay. in Spanish by guante, while luva is the = ynfamiliar words, the distinctive pro- 

lef. Erroneous Im pression Portuguese word. ; nunciation, the sound-suppressions and 

a ; Morning dew is orvalho in Portugese— elisions (as they seemed to him) of the 

Bn te Cceentally ates’ One Speaking peoples want (0 cater iniare  snclen language of the Lottanians 

: a ‘ > ‘ 

the ro not readily “get by” with Spanish in they say lechuga, but the people in Rio _ The — agra my b nenrenin sages 

B at Brazil. One will merely succeed, often, and in Lisbon call it alface. In a living- Prem 2 furnish os a kev t0 one Gif on 

; in seeming a bit absurd—to the accom- room in Bahia, Brazil, a lady sits down b porte the two ther ons languages. Cer- 
paniment of varied embarrassments and in a cadeira—but in Buenos Aires it is a tain sountie that. are father strongly 
defeats. If a person knows Spanish well, silla. It is needless to go on, since it is stressed in Spanish are often very nearly 
he may be able to read disconnected perfectly apparent that these Portuguese nachaaaset stele tan Portuguese. One etan- 

ring phrases in Portuguese (with the aid of and Spanish words for identical concepts mgs the final WePdne paren a weed, tor 
ing, quick, crude guesses), but, even in at- do not bear the faintest resemblance to coahine ot same patife (scoundrel) ‘You 
= would scarcely hear it at all in the Portu- 
ese guese sentence Adolfo Hitler é um grande 
nil- patife! 
ally 2 
des Write, Speak Portuguese! 
1eSS. 
ited Those facts being admitted, one cannot 
an- but acknowledge that they have a rather 
ling vital bearing on specific aspects of, and 
rtu- common practices in, our inter-American 
rtu- commerce. Generous courtesy is a pri- 
who mary characteristic of Brazilians, but, 
less when they are addressed in a language 
any (Spanish) that is not their own, a reac- 
lar- tion of annoyance or even resentment is 
ide- readily understandable. They have 
cus- their own language, which they love and 
lves admire—most justly—and they don’t 
yur- like to feel that other peoples don’t know 
ara about it (to say nothing of making no 
ugs, rational effort to master it). 

orse If a manufacturer in the United States 

ed.” thoughtlessly sends to a Brazilian a letter 

in Spanish, a tongue foreign to both of 
them, could the recipient be expected 
to be as favorably impressed as by one 
ites, that was adroitly couched in correct, 
em- idiomatic, considerate Portuguese? How 
0d- would a Czechoslovak merchant in pre- 

nd- . war Prague have felt if he had received a 

and ’ sales communication from France writ- 

and ne ' ’ ce a aT ae ae ag i ten in Polish (a Slavic language, to be 
ally Some of the numerous persons who are now teaching Portuguese in this country. This picture, sure, but one quite strange to him)? 

nost taken at the University of Vermont, shows graduate students and professors from a score Portuguese will indubitably be useful 
say of United States universities and colleges, assembled with the faculty chosen to teach them to the United Stutes businessman in Bra- 

rdid the Portuguese language in an intensive course. (Continued on p. 42) 
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SIMPLIFICATION 
Makes Giant Strides 


With Many Foreign-Trade Routes Forcibly Breached, 


Sources Cut Off, Materials Curtailed, and Demands 


Augmented, Our Citizens at Home and Our Customers 


Abroad Now Get Fewer Styles, Sizes, Types of Goods 


By the Office of War Information 


HE AMERICAN HOUSEHOLD will 

have to get along with fewer colors, 
sizes, styles, and ornamentations in the 
things it buys this wartime year than 
last. 

Plans are being made to maintain a 
supply of necessary equipment, and no 
drastic eliminations are contemplated 
at this time. But the simplification pro- 
gram laid down for 1943 covers a wider 
range of civilian goods than did last 
year’s schedule, with resulting increased 
limitations on variety if not on 
quantity. 

Thus, while it appears that the civil- 
ian will continue to have his basic needs 
fulfilled, there will be an increasing 
elimination of frills and style variations. 

For the 1943 program for conserva- 
tion of war-essential materials, man- 
power, and machines, about 1,090 items 
have been picked as candidates for possi- 
ble simplification measures. 

At least 50 percent of these would 
reach directly into the home (as many 
orders already do), affecting items rang- 
ing from the heater which: supplies hot 
water for the family’s morning shower 
to the bed sheets between which it 
sleeps at night. 


From Cradle to Grave 


Last year the percentage of household 
items affected by simplification was 
smaller—40 percent of all orders issued 
covered some 200 such products. 

Even so they literally reached from 
cradle to grave. As a result of simplifi- 
cation, the new-born babe now rides in 
a carriage in which the iron and steel is 
limited to 9 pounds, while his great- 
grandfather is transported to the grave 
in a casket limited in length to 75 inches, 
in width to 22 inches, and in depth to 
20 inches. 

By the end of 1943, it is expected, all 
possible simplifications which make a 
major contribution to the war program 
will have been substantially completed. 


Enormous Savings 


Already tremendous savings in critical 
materials have been effected by orders 
covering the simplification and curtail- 
ment of consumer and industrial items. 
Typical are the following: 


Saree 600, 000 
__. , £e  — oee 17, 000 
aa 35, 000 
CO eens ee yards__ 180, 000, 000 
(See tons-_- 227, 000 
Lumber___.........board feet__ 450, 000, 000 
7Tengeten.............. pounds. . 8, 000 


Equally significant as a war measure 
are the less tangible results in savings of 
manpower hours, reduction of inventory, 
and increased production. By eliminat- 
ing 75 percent of the variety in manufac- 
turers’ lines, not only was production 
increased substantially in bottleneck in- 
dustries, but also an estimated 15,000,000 
man-hours were released for work on 
more vital war items. 


According to Howard Coonley, Director 
of the Simplification Branch, Conserva- 
tion Division of the War Production 
Board, the 1943 simplification program 
will save thousands of carloads of trans- 
portation space, millions of square feet 


of factory warehouse space, will add to 
the country’s stock pile of raw materials 
by reducing inventory requirements some 
25 percent, and will augment the total 
productive capacity of the Nation’s ma- 
chines by 10 to 20 percent. 

In the matter of steel alone, it is pre- 
dicted that the 1943 simplification pro- 
gram will accomplish the equivalent of 
building new furnaces to produce some 
5,000,000 tons of steel. 


Consumer Goods Before the War 


The year before war came to America, 
the goods which went into the home in 
the form of clothing and dress accesso- 
ries, housefurnishings and equipment, 
food and transportation items consumed 
very sizable quantities of the metal re- 
sources of the country. Specifically, in 
proportion of the total year’s output, 
they used: 


Percent 
Aluminum _.- si osetia 
Copper ; be . 
Brass__- P ; : .- ae 
Zinc : ; eS 
Tin _ . 8 
Steel , 30 
Nickel_ : = ae 
Chromium 15 
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Before the war, if an electric light 
pulb went out, choice of a new one could 
be made from 3,500 types in 32 different 
voltages and 14 different colors. 

The well-equipped household might 
have boasted of 450 different enamel- 
ware items, and the handy man of the 
family could have filled his workroom 
with 1,150 varieties of hand tools. To 
keep the neighbors’ dogs out of the Vic- 
tory Garden, any of 100 different styles 
of wire fencing might have been used. 

Variety was demanded by the con- 
sumer, and variety was given—at the 
cost of around 150,000,000 manpower 
hours. Additional millions of manpower 
hours were consumed in the production 
of machines, dies, and tools with which 
to make the items. 


“Stop” Sign Flashed 


Pearl Harbor flashed the “stop” sign 
on the free-handed use of materials, 
manpower, and machinery. 

Sources of rubber, tin, and essential 
oils fell to the enemy. Sources of food 
supplies, chemicals, and minerals were 
made less available by the depredations 
of the submarine. 

America was faced with the desperate 
necessity of retrenching, not only in es- 
sentials secured from other nations, but 
in those essentials indigenous to this 
country, supplies of which formerly out- 
stripped demand. The demands of war 
production now far exceeded the supply. 


Three Answers to Problem 


One answer to the necessity was com- 
plete elimination, or the prohibition of 
the use of certain materials for certain 
goods. 

The home felt this in many ways, 
notably in the dwindling supplies or com- 
plete disappearance from the market of 
such things as aluminum cooking uten- 
sils, the mechanical refrigerator, silk 
stockings, and the washing machine. 

Another answer to the necessity of re- 
trenching was curtailment, or the limit- 
ing of the amounts of critical materials 
allowed to be used in consumer goods. 
Ice boxes, for example, were limited in 
their use of metal, first to 20 pounds and 
later to six, aS compared with a former 85 
pounds per box. 

A third answer was simplification, and 
to it can be credited a considerable part 
of the results of the retrenchment pro- 
gram. 


Sim plification’s Benefits 


Simplification, as it is applied in the 
war program, is a procedure for eliminat- 
ing unessentials from an item or a line 
of items. It reduces the number of items 
in a line and the variety of style, size, 
color, or ornamentation not actually nec- 
essary to the efficiency or usefulness of 
the product. In many cases it also in- 
volves curtailment of material and pro- 
duction, and in certain cases, notably 
glass containers, it amounts to standardi- 
tation; for the elimination process was 
accompanied by a setting of the types 
that may be produced. 
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Housefurnishings and 
Equipment 


Simplifications already accomplished 
in consumer goods cover practically every 
field connected with the home life of the 
civilian American. 

Housefurnishings and equipment con- 
stituted the largest group of simplifica- 
tions, as it did the largest group of the 
complete eliminations which preceded 
the simplification program. 

Accomplishments in this group ranged 
all the way from reducing the length 
of household matches one-sixteenth and 
one-quarter of an inch, and thereby sav- 
ing 7,000,000 board feet of lumber, to re- 
ducing the number of models of cooking 
stoves to one with a curtailed use of 
metal, and thus conserving 350,000 tons 
of iron and steel. 

Today when the electric light bulb 
goes out, simplification has made it 
necessary to struggle along with a choice 
of 1,700 types instead of the former 3,500. 
Hitting the household hardest was the 
elimination of the 50- and 75-watt lamps. 
The former 14 colors were cut to 4— 
white, green, red, and blue. 

This one simplification alone was re- 
sponsible for the total saving of valuable 
tungsten, 8,000 pounds. In addition, it 
made available about 325,000 square feet 
of floor space which was turned over to 
the production of radio tubes for military 
use. 

In his wartime workroom, the handy 
man now has his pick of but 357 tools, 


instead of 1,150, with which to do the job; © 


while the fence around the garden must 
be erected from one of only eight types 
of wire, rather than the former 100 
types. 


“Casualties” Are Many 


Simplification took a heavy toll of 
kitchenware. Cut to 12 of a former 200 
items was cast-iron ware, now obtainable 
only in certain types of skillets, griddles, 
kettles, Dutch ovens, muffin pans, and 
flat irons. 

Casualties in enamelware were 425 
styles, including coffeepots, teakettles, 
colanders, and garbage pails. From gal- 


vanized ware were eliminated all house- 
hold items with the exception of six: 
garbage pails and cans, wash boilers, fire 
shovels, pails, and washtubs. 

Other house-furnishings items af- 
fected by simplification included: 


Woop FURNITURE: reduced to 24 basic pat- 
terns as of July 1. 

Ice Boxes: limited to two models with an 
ice capacity of either 50 or 75 pounds and 
food space of 314 or 5 cubic feet. 

BLANKETS: limited in length to 84 inches 
and in width to 72 inches, except for white 
cotton sheet blankets which are limited to 
95 inches in length. Colors were cut to a 
maximum of four plus white in each manu- 
facturer’s line. 

RapDio Tubes: just about half the former 
types now being produced—349 of a former 
710. 


COOKING STOVES: limited to one type. Cover 
tops and lids are now minus iron and steel. 

TOILeT TiIssvuE: must be shipped collapsed 
and with a minimum of 650 sheets to the 
roll. Roll styles, now seven, formerly to- 
taled 25. 

HAMMERS: the peacetime 180 styles now 
cut to 46. 

AxEs: now 45 styles instead of 382. 

HaTCHETs: limited to 13 types from a 
former 62. 

Saws: cut to 210 types from 800. 

GARDEN TOOLS: reduced to 129 items from 
915 and limited to two, sometimes three, 
grades. 

WAXED PapeER: limited to 12 inches in width 
in rolls containing not less than 125 feet. 

WALLPAPER: only 60 percent as many new 
patterns are now allowed and but one width— 
19% inches to trim to 18 inches. 


And anyone desiring a new padlock or 
cabinet lock will be limited in his wartime 
choice to 2,200 styles. In pre-war days, 
27,000 varieties were available. 

The savings accomplished by these 
simplifications in home equipment in- 
cluded almost 70,000 tons of iron and 
steel and more than 80,000 tons of paper 
stock. 


Concainers Affected 


The family of two, accustomed to buy- 
ing its processed foods in small-size 
cans, was affected most by the order 
which simplified tin-can sizes. The 
smaller size which held just about two 
servings was elim/nated. 

At the same time the order limited 
the foods which might be packed in 
tin cans for civilian use. 
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This particular simplification presents 
a@ curious paradox in savings of critical 
metal. More cans are being made and 
packed, in consequence of the increas- 
ing demand of the armed forces for 
canned foods, and more steel, therefore, 
is being used. Nevertheless, had can 
sizes not been simplified, and had this 
variety of can sizes been produced in 
the necessary amounts, 83,918 tons more 
steel than have actually been used would 
have been required for the packing of 
fruits, vegetables, and soups. 

Simplification has resulted in stand- 
ardization of many of the glass contain- 
ers now going into the home. Jars for 
jams, jellies, preserves, and fruit but- 
ters, and bottles for wine, distilled spirits, 
and malt beverages are limited to cer- 
tain shapes and sizes. This means con- 
siderable saving of machinery and man- 
power as well as greatly increased pro- 
duction of those other glass containers 
so badly needed as a result of the short- 
age of tin cans and other metal con- 
tainers. 

Fewer purchases made in retail stores 
will be delivered in paperboard boxes, 
because of the simplification order limit- 
ing the number of sizes—which resulted 
in production being cut one-third. 
Boxes for butter, lard, and margarine 
can be no smaller than 1-pound size, 
ice-cream boxes no smaller than 1 pint. 


Paper Bags—and Tea Bags 


The store purchases which do not ar- 
rive in paper boxes may not always have 
a paper bag quite suited to their size. 
Paper-bag sizes have been cut from 284 
to 117. Even an item like this, however, 
rates high in the conservation of vital 
war material. Wood pulp weighing 
80,000 tons, freight cars totalling 4,000, 
and a reduction in manpower hours of 
from 13 to 17 percent have been saved by 
this simplification. 

Tea containers—those little paper or 
cloth bags designed to be dangled in a 
teapot or cup—have been simplified, too, 
into 2 sizes instead of their former 14. 
Now they must be packed to make either 
200 or 250 tea balls to the pound. Before 
simplification, tea-ball sizes ranged from 
125 to 300 bags to the pound. No par- 
ticular saving results, but the tea supply 
is thus spread more evenly. 


Of Shirt Tails and Juke Coats 


Shirt tails, pockets, and nightgown ruf- 
fies all went into the simplification jack- 
pot which yielded a bonanza saving of 
180,000,000 yards of cloth to the war pro- 
gram. All this material was diverted to 
making more clothing, saving weaving 
machines from turning out extra cloth. 

A dramatic sacrifice on the altar of 
simplification was the zoot suit, its “death 
knell” sounded by the order limiting the 
length of men’s suit coats to 2934 inches 
and trouser knee width to 22 inches. 

The famous L-85 order limited many 
things in feminine apparel. Though the 
order provided for taking care of extra 
length where extra height required it, 
many knees suddenly appeared where 
none had been seen before. And hems, 
limited to 2 inches in depth, did not pro- 
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vide sufficient extra material to effect 
coverage—or so many tall younger girls 
complained. 

Balloon and dolman sleeves were de- 
flated; sweep around the hems became 
narrower, entirely ousting the full circu- 
lar-cut skirt; jacket lengths, limited to 
25 inches, caused the feminine version of 
the zoot suit, the juke coat, to disappear. 
Adding the elimination of unessentials 
such as hoods, capes, scarfs, and over- 
skirts allowed from 15 to 20 percent 
more garments to be made from the 
same cloth. A recent amendment to 
the original order has also eliminated 
culottes and skating skirts. 

And to conserve the supply of yard 
goods, paper patterns were also ordered 
to conform to the terms of L-85. 

Men’s shirt tails and pajama coats 
shrank by another order, and pajamas 
were shorn of such decorations as 
sashes, frogs, and pipings. Result: 
Enough material saved to produce 
10,000,000 more shirts and 2,250,000 more 
pajamas. Lounge wear for both men 
and women was limited in length and 
sweep, and only one pocket was allowed. 


Slips Lose Tucks 


Women’s nightgowns, slips, petticoats, 
and pajamas lost many of their ruffles, 
tucks, and shirrings—grew narrower, 
and in some cases shorter. Knit under- 
wear is now made in only one-fourth of 
its former variety and will have none of 
the rayon striping which used to add to 
its decorativeness. This prohibition 
saves over a million pounds of war-essen- 
tial rayon. 

Trivia such as buttons, bartacks, and 
stitching received special attention in 
the simplification of men’s work clothing, 
resulting in the saving of 150,000,000 
buttons and 125,000,000 yards of thread. 
Limited also are the number of pockets, 
the depth of hems and cuffs, and the 
number of sizes that may be made. 
About 7,000,000 more garments can be 
produced by the savings effected. 


Women’s Work Clothes 


With more and more women going 
into war production, their work clothes 
also presented possibilities of worth- 
while savings. No rayons or printed 
fabrics may be used, and only five cotton 
fabrics have been assigned preference 
ratings for use in these garments. 
Types of garments that may be pro- 
duced were limited to work dresses of 
wrap-around or coat style, work jackets, 
shirts, overalls, coveralls, slacks, and 
bench-type aprons, and plain or six- 
gored skirts. 

There will be no flaps on pockets, no 
contrasting trim, no pleated, shirred, or 
tucked trim, no cuffs on sleeves or 
trousers when America’s great produc- 
tion army of women gets into its 1943 
“uniform.” 


Dress Accessories 


Women’s feet will be less gaily shod as 
time goes on. Only four shoe-leather 
colors may now be produced—black, 
white, army russet, and town brown. 
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Heels may aspire to no more than 25% 
inches in height, based on size 4B; meta] 
nail heads or studs, ornamental leather 
tongues and bows, fancy overlaps ang 
lacings are out, as are patent-leather 
shoes for men. 

The rubbers and overshoes in the hal] 
closet are now black only. Women may 
choose from three styles; men, six: 
misses, youths, boys, and children, two 
each. 

Simplification of hosiery has been ac- 
complished through the elimination of 
certain types of unessential stitching, the 
freezing of patterns and the limiting of 
colors, plus the standardization of wom- 
en’s full-fashioned and seamless hosiery, 
Savings of close to 15,000,000 pounds of 
cotton, rayon, and wool will result. 


U mbrellas—Pins 


To conserve 2,800 tons of high-grade 
carbon steel, the number and length of 
umbrella ribs were simplified. Ten ribs 
not over 20 inches long are allowed for 
women’s umbrellas; 8 ribs 25 inches long 
for men’s. Even more steel, 5,700 tons, 
has been saved by limiting to 2 inches 
or. less the length of women’s hair pins 
and bobby pins. 


Basic Types of Luggage 


Only seven basic types of luggage re- 
main for the wartime traveler to choose 
from. Gone the way of care-free peace- 
time travel are cosmetic cases, fitted 
cases, gladstones, hat boxes, hat-and- 
shoe boxes, picnic cases, vanity cases, 
women’s wardrobe cases, wardrobe 
trunks, kit bags, animal carriers, and 
several other types. The permitted 
types are expected to meet all the essen- 
tial needs of service men as well as civil- 
ians and are as follows: furlough bags, 
overnight bags, nonfitted pullman cases, 
tray pullman cases, men’s wardrobe bags, 
men’s week-end cases, and foot lockers. 

All permitted types are limited in size, 
and all-leather luggage is out for the 
duration. 


Transportation Equipment 


Automobile-traveling Americans used 
to have a choice of 100 different-size 
batteries. Simplification reduced that 
number to 17 and saved almost 16,000,000 
pounds of secondary lead, over 17,000,000 
pounds of primary lead, and over 1,250,- 
000 pounds of secondary antimony. 

Reduction of types of auto chains 
from 12 to 3 and of sizes from 22 to 4 
has saved 21,000 tons of carbon steel 
and small quantities of molybdenum, 
copper, zinc, and tin. 

The bicycle, to which many war work- 
ers and school students are taking in 
lieu of other transportation, comes in 
only two models—one for men and one 
for women. Children’s sizes were elimi- 
nated by the provision that the mini- 
mum frame size be 20 inches. Tires are 
now limited to reclaimed rubber; iron 
and steel and certain other critical ma- 
terials are prohibited in chain and skirt 
guards, stands, and luggage carriers. 
Savings total: Brass, more than 1,000,000 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


ar’s Effect on 
Panama's Econom 


By Warner H. H. Scortr, American Republics Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


HROUGHOUT ITS HISTORY, Pan- 

ama’s prosperity has been deter- 
mined by the extent of commercial ac- 
tivity and the transportation of travelers 
and merchandise across the narrow neck 
of land on which the Republic of today 
is located. 

Since the days when the pack trains 
of the conquistadores transported the 
wealth of the Incas across El] Camino del 
Oro and made Portobelo’s fair the most 
important event in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the general prosperity of those 
who have inhabited the Isthmus has 
thrived and languished in accordance 
with the fluctuations in its importance 
as a trade and transportation link. The 
construction of the Panama Railroad, 
the mule teams of the forty-niners rush- 


ing to the gold of California, the canal 
digging of de Lesseps and the French— 
each has brought to Panama at one time 
or another a heyday of prosperity and 
boom conditions; each has exerted its 
influence on the institutional develop- 
ment of the country. 

Today it is the commercial activity 
generated by the Panama Canal which 
provides the Isthmus with its principal 
source of sustenance. So dependent is 
the welfare of the Republic on the ac- 
tivity in the Canal Zone that the extent 
of that activity serves very well as an 
index of the prosperity of the country. 

Many Panamanian citizens derive 
their livelihood directly from the Pana- 
ma Canal, from employment in one or 
another of the Canal Zone agencies. At 
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On the way to market, Panama. 
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the end of July 1942, it was estimated 
that approximately 40,000 or about one- 
third of Panama City’s economically ac- 
tive population plus one-half of Colon’s, 
were so employed. 

Others engaged in businesses serving 
the tourist trade or the demands of the 
Canal Zone employees and of the Amer- 
ican military and civilian personnel sta- 
tioned there, although not so directly 
dependent, are nevertheless markedly 
affected by any change in the activity in 
the Canal Zone. 


The inevitable result has been that 
Panama’s economic development has 
not been a well-rounded one. It has 
been dependent on the importation of 
goods from other countries; even the 
most basic foodstuffs have had to be 
imported in large quantities. In the 3 
years immediately preceding the war 
Panama imported an average of $33 per 
person per year. At the same time, the 
value of exports for these 3 years aver- 
aged $6 per person per year. 


War Accelerates Evolution 


It is natural that a country so far re- 
moved from economic self-reliance 
should suffer severe disturbances in its 
economic stability under the disruptive 
influences of war. Furthermore, it is 
natural that such disturbances should 
tend to modify the basic structure of 
that economy. However, in Panama the 
pressure of the war has served more to 
accelerate the processes of economic 
evolution of the Republic than it has to 
alter the direction of that evolution. 
Most of the changes which have become 
noticeable since the advent of the war 
did not originate with Panama’s decla- 
ration of war on the day after Pearl 
Harbor in 1941; they merely represent 
the further devolpment of already insti- 
tuted trends. 

The modifications in Panama’s econ- 
omy since the outbreak of the war may, 
for the most part, be connected with 
four major currents in the economic evo- 
lution of the country: the struggle for 
a degree of self-sufficiency in the basic 
agricultural necessities; the opening up 
of the interior through the expansion 
of transportation and communication 
facilities; the encouragement of domes- 
tic industry; ari the growth of inter- 
coastal trade. Only one of these, how- 
ever, the growth of inter-American trade, 
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can be considered a direct outgrowth of 
the war. 


Growth of Inter-American Trade 


The several changes in the direction 
of Panama’s import trade resulting in a 
phenomenal increase of inter-American 
trade between Panama and its neighbor 
republics during recent years have fol- 
lowed three or four general lines: first, 
the shift in trade from Europe to the 
United States between September 1939 
and December 1941; then, the limitation 
of imports from the United States after 
Pearl Harbor; and, finally, the decline in 
imports from the Far East, particularly 
Japan, throughout the entire period. 


Beginning at the outbreak of the war 
in September 1939, there was a shift to 
the United States as a source of supply 
for certain goods formerly imported from 
Europe: chemicals, optical goods, ce- 
ment, builders’ hardware, and iron and 
steel manufactures. The United States 
has always been the principal supplier of 
Panama’s imports and the best market 
for its exports; so the change was rela- 
tively easy to make. During the first 
year of the war, the percentage of Pan- 
ama’s imports originating in the United 
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States rose from 58 percent to 72 percent. 
In 1941, the percentage rose to 80 per- 
cent. At the same time the percentage 
furnished by Europe fell from 20 percent 
to 8 percent, and by 1942 only 2 percent 
of Panama’s imports were European in 
origin. 

Little disturbance to the country’s 
economy was caused by this initial shift; 
no exchange difficulties, import restric- 
tions, or surplus problems complicated 
the situation. The most noticeable con- 
sequence was the disappearance of Euro- 
pean duty-free perfumes and other ex- 
otic products from the counters of shops 
catering to the tourist trade. 


The second factor stimulating the in- 
crease in inter-American trade has been 
the decline in imports from Asia, partic- 
ularly Japan. As early as 1938, the pre- 
vious steady rise in imports from Japan 
had been broken. Panamanian buyers 
had already begun to recognize the 
poorer quality of cheap Japanese textiles, 
paints, and hardware and were turning 
to the better quality of higher priced 
American goods. In 1937, Japan fur- 
nished 14 percent of Panama’s imports. 
In 1941, this figure had already fallen to 
215 percent, and, since Panama’s entry 
into the war, imports from Japan have 
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Painting pottery, Panama 
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become practically nil. In 1942 they 
represented less than one-fortieth of } 
percent. 

It was not until after Pearl Harbor 
that shipping difficulties really began 
to restrict American imports. With the 
entry of the United States into the war. 
our percentage of imports began to de- 
cline. Expansion of Canal Zone actiyj- 
ties so increased the demands that 
although the United States sent consid. 
erably more goods to Panama in 1942 in 
terms of value than in 1941, the percent. 
age of United States participation de- 
creased from 80 percent to 76 percent. 
As priorities and shipping difficulties 
began to curtail imports, certain com. 
modities—notably automobiles, tires. 
and building materials—were in such 
short supply that some dealers in these 
goods voluntarily discontinued operg- 
tions for the duration. 


Percentage of Panama’s Imports by Area of 





Origin—1939-42 
Area 1939 1940 194] 1942 

North America 58. 5 73.4 80. 6 76.9 

Europe 20.1 7.8 10 29 

Asia 13.0 11.2 4.2 1 
Central America and 

the Antilles 5.0 5.2 8.0 13.4 

South America 2.0 2.0 2.6 7.2 

Other... 1.4 4 6 9 

Potal 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





Early in 1943, when imports were fur- 
ther restricted by the reduction of ship- 
ping space allowed Panama, considerable 
anxiety was caused lest complete disrup- 
tion result. Some relief was offered, 
however, by the institution of Decen- 
tralization Plan “A” on April 1, 1943. 
Under this arrangement Panama has the 
privilege of deciding what imports from 
the United States will be allowed within 


the shipping space allotted to the 
Republic. 
Trade With Latin America 


The net result of the loss of first Eu- 
rope and then Asia as sources of supply, 
and finally the restrictions on _ the 
amount obtainable from the United 
States, has been a very rapid rise in the 
importance of Latin American sources 
of supply for Panama, particularly 
Mexico, Colombia, Ecuador, and Costa 
Rica. In 1939, Panama obtained only 5 
percent of its imports from Central 
America and the Caribbean area; only 
2 percent came from South America. In 
1942, however, it was receiving more than 
20 percent of its imports from these 
areas. 

The greatest increase has accrued 
since the United States entry into the 
wear. Mexico rose from the 19th position 
in 1941 to third in importance in 1942; 
Colombia rose from the 14th position to 
the 6th position; Argentina and Cuba 
occupied 4th and 5th places, respectively. 
From nearby Latin American countries, 
Panama’s imports ranged from 6 to 60 
times the value of imports from these 
countries in 1930. Thus were much- 
needed foodstuffs—rice, potatoes, sugar, 
cattle—and hides and skins obtained. 
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However, the goods that Panama has 
peen able to import from its neighbor 
republics have not nearly equalled the 
amounts that it used to obtain from Asia, 
Europe, and the United States. The de- 
mands left unsatisfied have now further 
stimulated the long slow struggle for a 
greater degree of -self-sufficiency. 


Progress in Agriculture 


The origins of this struggle may be 
noted in the interest in agricultural de- 
velopment exhibited as early as the 
second administration of Dr. Belisario 
Porras, immediately after the First 
World War. At that time the National 
Assembly authorized an agricultural 
economic survey to ascertain the need 
for an agricultural bank to make loans 
to the farmers of the Republic. The 
agricultural colonies of the Harmodio 
Arias regime formed at Capira and Paja 
during the depression are direct prede- 
cessors of the agricultural colonies of to- 
day. Families chosen from among the 
unemployed were moved back to the 
farm and furnished seed, land, and lim- 
ited financial aid. Blooded stock from 
Puerto Rico was imported by the Gov- 
ernment to improve the native breed. 

However, the progress of the Republic 
toward self-sufficiency even in the basic 
food necessities was very slow and spas- 
modic until the stimulus provided by the 
Second World War hastened its pace. 
Dependence on external sources for food 
supplies had seemed sound enough under 
normal conditions; there was no great 
impetus to force the development of a 
more balanced economy. 

Agricultural production has consisted 
in low yieids from a small variety of 
crops. The exodus of farmers to the 
urban centers and the Canal Zone to 
accept the steady employment at better 
wages offered there further diminished 
the supplies; at the same time, consumer 
demands were steadily augmented by 
the enlargement of military and naval 
personnel in the Zone. 
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Near San Carlos, Panama. 


The danger of a severe food deficiency 
with actual suffering resulting has made 
the country very aware of the weakness 
of its position. Although it has evoked 
more anxiety than actual discomfort, the 
occasional temporary absence from the 
market of flour, butter, meats, and other 
items, and the frequent meat shortages 
in Colon during March and April have 
served as reminders of the necessity for 
agricultural expansion. 

Under this stimulus, Panama has be- 
come agriculturally minded and, espec- 
ially since the advent of the present ad- 
ministration, the Government has taken 
the initiative in agricultural planning. 
A program to increase production of 
rice, coffee, sugar, potatoes, corn, beans, 
and other vegetables and crops for which 
the soil and the climate are suitable has 
been instituted. Areas have been cleared 
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Transport in many parts of Panamia is slow. 


for planting, and, in the interior, where 
the long dry season hinders year-round 
production, some irrigation projects have 
been set up by the Government. 

Through the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, the Government established 
an experimental irrigation project in 
the Chitre area which is designed to 
evolve into a large-scale vegetable-pro- 
ducing region and which will be used to 
demonstrate the great variety of food 
crops that Panama can produce. The 
institute furnished necessary imple- 
ments, seeds, and other facilities. 

Farmers are offered various induce- 
ments to return to the land. On April 8 
the National Assembly, in an effort to 
promote farm colonies, approved a bill 
permitting homesteaders to occupy Gov- 
ernment land tax-free and after 2 years, 
to secure title to the land they have been 
working. Furthermore, a liberal amount 
of financial aid was extended, and cer- 
tain items such as tools, seeds, livestock, 
fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides, vac- 
cination serums, were allowed to enter 
the Republic duty-free. 

Further assistance has been offered in 
the form of price stabilization and aids 
in marketing. The potato growers of 
Boquete and El Volcan, Panama’s major 
potato-growing area, have been guaran- 
teed a price for first-class potatoes; 
moreover, the Government offers to de- 
liver the crop to Panama City at a set 
price per quintal. 

Coffee production has been promoted 
by the installation of two modern coffee 
toasters in an up-to-date toasting plant 
by El Banco Agro-Pecuario e Industrial. 
Panama’s coffee ranks among the best 
grown in the world. 

An effort has been made to find new 
crops for Panamanian farmers. The 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce 
recently announced an experimental 
project providing for different types of 
cotton to be planted in various agricul- 
tural areas to determine whether cotton 
can be grown.in the Republic and, if so, 
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which varieties will be the most satis- 
factory. 


Mechanization of the Farm 


Another important aspect of Panama’s 
agricultural program is the plan to 
mechanize the farm. Most native agri- 
culture has been carried on in Panama 
by small peon-type farmers cultivating 
the land in a very primitive manner with 
hand tools—machetes, hand plows, and 
similar equipment. It was recognized 
that better agricultural methods and 
equipment would have to be adopted be- 
fore any appreciable increase in farm 
production would result. Therefore, in 
late 1941, $325,000 worth of agricultural 
machinery was ordered from the United 
States. In preparation of its arrival, the 
Government sponsored educational ral- 
lies and lectures; short courses covering 
irrigation and drainage, agricultural 
mechanics, land surveying, and rural 
construction were organized. The pro- 
gram found the rural population respon- 
sive, ready and willing to learn the new 
methods and to apply the new tech- 
niques and otherwise to cooperate in 
the food-production movement. 

Unfortunately, however, by reason of 
the difficult priority and shipping situa- 
tion, the United States was unable to 
deliver promptly the machinery crdered. 
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Not until December 1941 did the first 
consignments arrive; even to date it 
has not all been received. 


Rice Production 


Nevertheless, the Gocvernment’s ef- 
forts have produced some encouraging 
results. Established farmers intensi- 
fied their efforts, and the yield of sev- 
eral crops, including rice and corn, were 
substantially higher than in previous 
years. 

Rice ranks high in the Government’s 
program. One of the staple foods in the 
average Panamanian’s diet, it is the 
principal money crop for the small 
farmer. Before the war, the Republic 
was in the habit of importing between 
7,000,000 and 8,000,000 pounds of rice an- 
nually to supplement its production; 85 
percent of these imports came from 
China and 10 percent from Ecuador. 

To rid itself of this dependency on 
foreign sources, Panama has given in- 
creasing aid to Panamanian rice-grow- 
ers. Rice mills have been built and 
operated by the Government in the rice 
areas; prices have been stabilized and 
financial aid has been given. 

Over 80 percent of the rice grown in 
Panama is raised in the three Provinces 
of Los Santos, Chiriqui, and Veraguas, 
where nearly 44,000 hectares (more than 
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Mahogany and “quipo” trees in the interior of the Republic of Panama. 
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100,000 acres) is given over to its cultj- 
vation. 

The results of the program have been 
most gratifying in the increase in rice 
production. During 1942, these three 
Provinces produced 112,000,000 pounds 
of rice, enough to satisfy the ordinary 
consumer demands for the entire coun- 
try. Production throughout the Repub- 
lic was 42 percent greater in 1942 than 
in 1941, and, for the first time in its 
history, Panama will not be dependent 
on outside sources for this staple. In 
October 1942, because of the very large 
surplus produced, importation of the 
grain was prohibited. 


Corn Production 


Corn is less important than rice in 
the Panamanian economy. Nearly 
34,000 hectares (over 80,000 acres) are 
cultivated with this cereal. Less corn 
than rice is produced, but less is con- 
sumed; so the Republic has been relg- 
tively self-sufficient. Nevertheless, in- 
creased corn production has become 
necessary in order to keep pace with the 
growing demands. 

In 1942, Panama produced 177,347 
quintals of corn, an increase of 42 
percent over the 1941 crop. Over 89 
percent of this production was grown in 
the three major agricultural Provinces 
of Veraguas, Chiriqui, and Los Santos. 
No corn imports were listed in the 1941 or 
the 1942 statistics, but the 1939 figures 
revealed that a small amount was ob- 
tained in that year from the United 
States. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Com- 
merce recently announced that it in- 
tends to build eight additional gran- 
aries, strategically located throughout 
the interior, in which farmers might 
store their corn and other cereal crops. 
Three are already in use, but present 
storage facilities are inadequate to take 
care of the larger harvests. 


Beans and Cassava 


Increases in production of beans and 
cassava have also resulted from the Govy- 
ernment’s program. Cassava is a plant 
used to make tapioca flour and bread. 
Thirty-two thousand acres throughout 
the Republic are devoted to its cultiva- 
tion, but Los Santos and Cocle produce 
two-thirds of the crop. In 1942, cassava 
production showed an increase of 45 per- 
cent over the 1941 crop. 

Most of the beans produced in Panama 
are raised in Veraguas and Los Santos, 
which furnish 43 percent and 23 percent 
of the Republic’s production, respective- 
ly. Seventeen thousand five hundred 
acres are given over to bean production. 


Poultry 


The importance assigned to poultry 
and livestock production has made it an 
essential feature of the plan to diversify 
farm production. Poultry has been re- 
garded with particular attention because 
of the rapidity of its growth and the 
value placed on production of eggs. 
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The Government has been importing 
paby chicks and distributing them to 
farmers at the rate of over 500 per week. 
More than 20,000 had been so distributed 
at the end of 1942. Asa result, Panama 
now has over a million chickens, 40 per- 
cent of which are located in Los Santos. 
Chiriqui and Veraguas each have 18 per- 
cent. An average of 90,000 eggs are 
produced weekly. 


Livestock 


Cattle raising is one of Panama’s 
more important industries insofar as 
national wealth is concerned. Along the 
level grassy plains on the Pacific coast- 
line in the Provinces of Cocle, Los San- 
tos, Veraguas, and Chiriqui, extensive 
lush savannah lands provide excellent 
natural pasturage for the animals. In 
this area 90 percent of Panama’s cattle 
are to be found. 

The Government has taken consider- 
able interest in the cattle industry, par- 
ticularly since the war. Importation of 
pure-bred cattle is favored; vaccine sta- 
tions and germicidal baths to rid cattle 
of disease and pests have been estab- 
lished; money has been lent to cattlemen 
through El Banco Agro-Pecuario. The 
success of the Government program was 
demonstrated by the Agriculture Census 
of June 1942, when 333,960 head of cattle 
were counted—twice as many as in the 
census of 1938. 


The Banana Industry 


The banana industry has been Pan- 
ama’s Major war casualty. ‘The transfer 
of refrigerated boats from banana trans- 
portation to uses considered more essen- 
tial to the war effort has resulted in a 
drastic reduction of banana exports and 
considerable confusion in the industry. 
Exports have become completely depend- 
ent on the shipping situation and the 
cargo space available. In those months 
when shipping has been available, ex- 
ports have risen to record heights; in 
months in which shipping facilities were 
extremely limited, exports have fallen to 
record lows. 

The independent producers were the 
first hit by the unstable situation. Most 
of their marketing has been done 
through the large companies, who bought 
the output of the small growers to sup- 
plement their own supply. When Euro- 
pean markets were cut off by the war, 
and the United States outlet was greatly 
reduced by the shortage of cargo space, 
large operators were able to meet the 
demand out of their own production. 
Despite this fact and even though it had 
been discarding practically all bananas 
purchased from independent operators, 
one major company continued to buy 
from them for many months. In late 
1942, however, it was forced to cancel 
its contracts. 

A further result of the drastic reduc- 
tion of banana exports was the abandon- 
ment of 12,000 acres of banana planta- 
tions. On the portion being maintained 
in production, spraying and irrigation 
are being continued, but the application 
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of fertilizer has been stopped. It is pos- 
sible that this abandonment may work 
permanent injury to the industry, inas- 
much as the plantings there are very sus- 
ceptible to Sigatoka and Panama disease; 
and if neglected for many years, they 
may be destroyed. 


The major areas of banana production 
for export are in the districts of Baru 
and Bugabe in the Province of Chiriqui. 
Approximately 27,500 acres were in pro- 
duction in May 1942. 


Many alternative uses have been pro- 
posed for the banana: banana flour, 
banana coffee, banana loaves, or the 
manufacture of alcohol needed in the 
making of certain strategic materials. 


Abaca Development 


The abandonment of banana produc- 
tion has not resulted in a total loss. 
Many of the plantations have been 
turned over to the raising of abaca fiber, 
the source of manila rope. As early as 
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Panamanian peasants weaving bast, the inner bark of plants. 


1928, when the ravages of Panama dis- 
ease in the Bocas del Toro area forced 
the banana industry to move to the Pa- 
cific coast, the large American fruit com- 
pany operating there had experimental 
plantings of abaca in the Changuinola 
Valley. The development remained in 
the experimental stage, however, until 
the outbreak of war and the invasion of 
the Philippines focused attention on the 
project. Although the program has ad- 
vanced with great speed, the trade has 
not yet been of sufficient volume to com- 
pensate completely the loss of the banana 
trade. 

Ground has been cleared for 10,000 
acres, and eventually the plantings may 
aggregate 30,000 acres. The Panama 
product has been shown to be just as 
good as and, in some respects, superior 
to the Far Eastern product. Further- 
more, the first harvests indicate that a 
much higher yield can be obtained from 
the Isthmus than from the pre-war 
sources. 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Developments.—The issu- 
ance of Argentine decree No. 148,263 on 
April 20 brought to a close the flurry 
in the exchange market which had 
started late in March. This decree sub- 
jects the international movement of 
funds, as well as funds in Argentina be- 
longing to persons resident abroad, to 
the control of the Central Bank. Capi- 
tal movements are to be authorized with- 
out restriction when the funds are for 
investment in agriculture, commerce, in- 
dustry, or communications. The Bank 
has full authority to require sworn state- 
ments from all interested parties. Heavy 
fines of up to 10 times the amount of 
the transaction can be imposed for a 
false declaration. 

Both long- and short-range factors led 
to the recent unsettlement in the ex- 
change market. Among the former 
probably the most important were the 
following: (1) The foreign-trade bal- 
ance has shown an excess of exports 
for a long time; (2) there has been a 
tendency for foreign capital to flow to 
Argentina for several years. Much of 
this has been floating capital; (3) the 
supply of exchange originating in exports 
at the special export (Corporation) rate 
has been constantly increasing, while 
the sales of this exchange at the auction 
rate have been decreasing. 

Undoubtedly the Central Bank could 
have maintained the previous rates had 
it considered it advisable to do so. Ap- 
parently the Bank decided to permit the 
exchange value of the peso to rise, as a 
deflationary measure, confining its in- 
tervention to preventing a run-away 
market. When the exchange differences 
began to widen, holders of dollars has- 
tened to sell, floating capital was at- 
tracted, and foreign buyers of Argentine 
products began to finance as much of 
their peso purchases with dollars as they 
could. The Central Bank’s action, in 
other words, served chiefly to keep under 
control the operation of these short-term 
factors in the market. 

As a result of decree No. 148,263, the 
Central Bank now has authority to con- 
trol both the importation and exporta- 
tion of capital, and consequently, can 
control to a large extent the exchange 
rate. It is believed that an attempt will 
be made to keep the rate at somewhere 
around 4 pesos to the dollar unless the 
continuation of heavy excesses of exports 
over imports makes this task too difficult. 

Decree No. 148,263 of April 20 was 
implemented by circular No. 333, issued 
by the Central Bank on May 12. The 
declared objective of the decree was to 
provide a satisfactory means for the 


control of floating capital, and to that 
end such funds from all Western Hemi- 
sphere countries are blocked and subject 
to general licenses, which will be in the 
form of bank directives. 


Barbados 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions in Barbados were 
generally good during April and com- 
pared favorably with those of April 1942. 
Money was plentiful, and stores were well 
stocked with foodstuffs and drygoods. 

Harvest of sugarcane reached the final 





The Cover Picture 





Looking at Rio 


Our cover picture — furnished 
this week by the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs—embodies an exceptionally 
fine view of a city that is distin- 
guished, as a recent writer has said, 
by “breath-taking beauty,” with 
“miles of parklike boulevards and 
scenic highways, parks, pracas, and 
grandiose palaces and public build- 
ings.” 

That writer, Vera Kelsey, adds 
(in her book “Seven Keys to Bra- 
zil’”) : “To realize Rio’s full beauty, 
one must see it, as only the eye can 
register the intense movement of 
the mountains, like tumultuous 
waves caught in the moment of 
pause before breaking, and the 
varieties and qualities of color in 
forests, harbor, sea, lakes, and skies 
that change as the city follows the 
shorelines of Guanabara Bay or 
Atlantic Ocean, winds through val- 
leys or mounts the slopes. At 
night when millions of lights prick 
the subtropical darkness, their sep- 
aration from the waters defined by 
loops of the ‘Golden Necklace,’ 
Rio’s splendor enters the realm of 
fantasy.” 














stages by the end of the month, but 
enough cane remained on hand to assure 
a few more weeks of grinding. The seg- 
son has lasted longer this year because 
only the dark crystal factories are 
operating and, since no molasses is be. 
ing made for export, molasses factories 
are sending their cane to the sugar mills, 
Official reports indicate that the young 
cane crop is one of the finest ever seen at 
this time of the year. 

Picking of the current cotton crop has 
not been concluded, but indications 
point to a poorer yield than in the pre- 
ceding cotton season. For the fourth 
consecutive season pink bollworms have 
not been detected. The government 
factory to process cassava flour is ex. 
pected to begin operations early in June 
1943. 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


In terms of a war economy, business 
conditions were good during May. In- 
dustrial operation was curtailed only 
slightly by shortages of raw materials, 
and production was higher than in the 
corresponding month last year. Elec- 
tric-power consumption rose, the largest 
increases being in the meat-packing, 
chemicals, and cold-storage industries, 
with decreases in cement plants, glass 
factories, and oil mills. 

The fear of impending shortage has 
caused excessively large sales in some 
commodities, although transportation 
difficulties in outlying sections of the 
country have hampered the normal 
movement of supplies. 

Prices are substantially higher, partly 
because of the large export balance and 
the increase in the budgetary deficit aris- 
ing from accelerated war expenditures. 
To meet the higher prices, a decree was 
issued on May 11, 1943, providing for in- 
dustrial workers temporary additional 
wages, ranging from 10 to 33 cruzeiros 
per month, depending upon the locality. 


INADEQUACY OF COASTWISE SHIPPING 
FACILITIES 


One of the most notable economic de- 
velopments was the taking of a census 
of consumers at Rio de Janeiro in prepa- 
ration for the rationing of foodstuffs. 
Sugar was the first commodity subjected 
to rationing, but it is expected that the 
measure gradually will include others. 
The sugar shortage in southern Brazil is 
entirely a result of inadequacy of trans- 
port facilities from Pernambuco in 
northern Brazil. Press editorials re- 
cently have charged that this lack of 
coastwise shipping, which is the only 
commercial transport medium between 
the two sections of the country, is due 
to inefficient disposition of the space 
available; the Brazilian Coordinator of 
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Economic Mobilization has lent his sup- rapid liquidation of accounts when the oe W ° 
port to an effort effectively to employ goods arrive, so as not to delay subse- British est Indies 
the shipping space for only essential quent shipments. 

ies. a 60 
commodit Excl Economic Conditions 
DISTRIBUTION OF Raw MATERIALS “xchange and Finance 
A further move has been made to as- Foreign Exchange.—Brazil’s exchange SOR ee ae ee 

sure that the raw materials arriving in position continued to strengthen during Planters of sugar and cocoa now ex- 

Brazil reach the most essential users. the first part of 1943. Its total gold re- pect small crops, as a result of too heavy 
but According to instructions from the Co- serve on April 30 was valued at US$142,- rains in May 1943. Food production con- 
ure ordinator of Economic Mobilization, im- 878,315, compared with US$115,113,761 at tinues fairly satisfactory, but efforts are 
ea- ports of tin plate, caustic soda, and soda the end of 1942. There has also been a under way to increase it in the coming 
use ash cannot be cleared from the customs __ parallel expansion in holdings of foreign | Months, and the government is consid- 
are except under the authority of the special exchange, the Banco do Brasil’s balance ering rationing of a few food staples. 
be- assistant to the Coordinator. These with its foreign correspondents on March Deliveries of copra from the congested 
ries commodities are among those in which 31 being as follows: railway storage depots, in early May, 
= shortages have been most crucial. Due from correspondents Cruzeiros tal herpes eres ae 
ung e previous 
na AGRICULTURE sine ts” caseniaale 8, 207, 589, 521.70 shortage of oil. 

The cotton market was firm and GONE oa csi cccdounen 392, 183, 597. 10 April 1943 exports of cocoa and coffee 
has slightly above the Brazilian Government . showed declines, compared with exports 
ions loan level of 66 cruzeiros per arroba of og os ee SF 2 815. 405, 924. 60 in April 1942. Sugar and tonka-bean ex- 
pre- 15kilograms for type5lintcotton. Dur- |... ae ee ports increased. The increase in sugar 
arth ing May there was a rising tendency. During the latter part of April and the exports was made possible only by unex- 
lave On May 15, 1943, type 5 was quoted on first part of May, exchange rates re- pectedly available shipping at Port-of- 
nent the Sao Paulo cotton exchange at 71.50 mained steady, with the exception of the Spain; shipments will probably not con- 

ex- cruzeiros for spot, against 67.50 cruzeiros Argentine peso rate which adjusted itself tinue on the same scale. 

June in the earlier days of the month. This to the dollar-peso rate. The Banco do The petroleum industry maintains 
compares with an average spot quota- Brasil’s dollar quotation during this capacity levels, and other small indus- 
tion of 57.10 cruzeiros in May 1942, and period remained constant at the follow- tries continue to produce almost entirely 
40.36 cruzeiros in May 1941. Recent esti- ing rates: for domestic consumption, which has in- 
mates indicate that the crop currently Official exchange: Cruzeiros creased in direct proportion to the rising 
harvested in Sao Paulo will reach 350,000 i din tev acts wnditiahitrrionec aking tae 16. 50 population and higher-wage scales that 
metric tons, against 282,000 tons last Free exchange: have featured the past 18 months. Or- 

iness year. It probably will be the second te Pat siaeteietanetahetatedaiatatenetateianataitanene = = dinance No. 16, passed in May, obliges 

In- largest crop in Sao Paulo, only exceeded Special ea wae... Jack all persons with more than $4,800 of in- 

only by the 1940-41 crop of 381,000 tons. lee 20. 00 surable goods to take out war-risk 

rials, Purchases of coffee under the agree- eee bel gaan S erate 20. 50 policies at fixed rates. Noninsurable 

. the ment between the United States and 

Elec- Brazil have begun. The market has been 

rgest firm within a narrow range of prices. 

king, The current Sao Paulo coffee crop is esti- ; 

are as me trade cieties ot SUMED to Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 

glass  -onyelgg lle : prong d din sear [Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 

» has 1943 were 2,170,000 bags. Thoughts on Raw-Material Substitutes 

aided CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY Pee nes nar ty 4 ee pe Tea perenne ips be —- 

i ; : e substitute is not a consideration. en a mineral is said to be essentia 

fe a oo batgpint A reggie on pe to industry, underlying qualifying assumptions may often be unrecognized: 
| permits is diminishing. Capital is (1)a mineral may be essential to the production of the most satisfactory type 

artly abundant, and there is a profit incentive of product or (2) it may be essential to successful commercial competition 

> and for civil construction, but war condi- in the world market. If a less satisfactory product can be made cheaply 

aris- tions have curtailed available materials. enough, the substitute may usurp the place of the better material. 

tures. While nearly all necessary structural and Pound for pound, aluminum is nearly as good a carrier of electrical power 

e was finishing materials for a completely as is copper; although normally it is not used for this job, hundreds of miles 

or in- equipped building are of domestic pro- of aluminum cable were purchased during 1929 and 1930 when aluminum 
tional duction, some of this material has to be was cheaper than copper. Such substitutions have an obvious effect on the 
zeiros imported, and importation is uncertain. price structure. 
ality. Moreover, the demand of the Army for The second tacit assumption stated above is illustrated by the canning 
special types of steel has cause reduced industry of the United States. Here most of the tin is used as tin plate 
ING production of steel reinforcing bars. in preserving food in the well-known “tin can.” Other containers might be 
; used, but none would be as economical and satisfactory as the tin that is 
ic de- CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS available at 50 cents a pound. However, when a housewife cans vegetables 
ensus ; ; ; or fruits, she generally uses glass jars rather than tin cans. 
wre aay hong Pines 20ypt sen pose Sometimes technologic improvements or new inventions create an entirely 
stuffs. Transportation difficulties hav 9 retard ed satisfactory substitute that is economical. If the substitute can be produced 
jected delivery of goods, and payments are de- at a sufficiently low price, it may largely displace the natural raw material. 
at the layed until the merchandise is received This was true when synthetic nitrates were successfully developed and sub- 
thers. but this in turn has contributed to a more stituted for Chilean nitrates. We may expect a substantial reduction in 
‘azil is i the amount of tin used in normal times by the canning industries if the use 
trans- a iieenailtiaiile of frozen food increases. 
co in bs Ras Whenever the price of a raw material is maintained at a high level or 
ls re- there seems danger of a scarcity developing, much time and money are spent 
eS on the search for satisfactory substitutes—usually with ultimate success. 
tween {From ‘Minerals in World Affairs,” by T. S. Lovering. Publishers: Prentice-Hall, 
is due Inc., New York City.} 
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goods include semimanufactured and 
scrap metals, asphalt, petroleum, live- 
stock, food crops, and cement. 

The general living-cost index rose 1 
point, standing at 180 on May 1 (based on 
year 1935100). Food prices rose 1 
point, clothing 3 points. The govern- 
ment railway has increased passenger 
and freight fares, has canceled Sunday 
passenger service, and is attempting, 
with difficulty, to find additional labor. 


SITUATION IN JAMAICA 


Business activity in Jamaica during 
May 1943 showed a decline, as compared 
with the preceding month. The decline 
was seasonal, however, and also reflected 
the lack of sufficient merchandise to 
consume excess money in circulation. 

The index for food in May 1943 stood 
at 141.51, comparable with 100 in 1939. 
Rents rose 2 points and have now 
reached 114, or 14 percent above the 
1939 basis. Fuel and cleaning items have 
remained fairly stable at 162.05. The 
final May figure for the whole category 
is recorded at 163.94. 

Large numbers of fish—an important 
foodstuff at this time, especially among 
the lower classes—have been destroyed 
recently in the inland waters of Ja- 
maica. The latest incident occurred in 
Dawkins Pond, a well-known spawning 
ground for fish on the western side of 
Kingston Harbor. It is believed that the 
fish had gone to the pond to spawn and 
were caught by a poisonous waste, known 
as “dunder,” from the sugar factories 
in St. Catherine, flowing into the irriga- 
tion system and from there into the 
shallows of Dawkins Pond. 

Although the low-cost housing pro- 
gram was curtailed because of lack of 
materials and equipment, a fair amount 
of construction continues. Local indus- 
try has been stimulated by the restric- 
tion on imports resulting from lack of 
shipping, and by import and export con- 
trols, and the consequent employing of 
local labor has increased the colony’s 
spending power. 

Sporadic strikes occurred on some 
sugar estates; a large number of strikers 
were arrested and fined for striking on 
essential defense pojects. Some less- 





Where Haste Saves Waste 


If every British tramp ship 
could have a speed of 15 knots, a 
50 percent cut in ship production 
would be possible, says the secre- 
tary of the British Admiralty in a 
statement quoted by the British 
press. 

The proportion of fast ships is 
probably far greater than it has 
ever been in the history of the 
shipbuilding industry, he says, and 
about one-third of the ocean-going 
vessels on order and under con- 
struction in Great Britain are in 
the higher-speed category. 

Arguments against the construc- 
tion of faster merchant ships rest 
solely on the consideration of lack 
of production facilities. 
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ening in unemployment has followed the 
special work undertaken by the Govern- 
ment to relieve conditions. The recruit- 
ing of 9,500 agricultural workers for 
farm work in the United States is com- 
pleted. 

To conserve essential materials and 
reduce motorbus service, the local au- 
thorities have proposed an experimental 
scheme whereby a limited number of 
private car owners residing some dis- 
tance from Kingston will be granted cer- 
tificates of essentiality, provided they 
agree to transport, free of charge, a 
capacity load of passengers from their 
immediate home vicinity to Kingston and 
to take the same passengers back after 
office hours. The names of the passen- 
gers must be furnished upon applying 
for such certificates. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


New Orders Call for Simplification in 
Manufacture of Valves.—Approximately 
500 size items of gate, globe, angle, check, 
and cross valves made of iron, brass, 
bronze, cast, and forged steel have been 
eliminated in Canada by two simplifica- 
tion orders announced in May by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. The 
aforementioned types of valves may 
henceforth be manufactured only in ac- 
cordance with the specifications con- 
tained in the two orders. 

The restrictions, however, do not apply 
to the manufacture of “specialty” valves, 
valves for oil-production service, primary 
pressure valves higher than 1,500 pounds 
per square inch, or to valves for use in 
conduction or control of any substance 
at temperatures exceeding 1,000° F. or 
below minus 50° F. The manufacture 
may be continued of any valves, the 
bonnets or bodies of which were cast or 
forged on or before June 1, 1943, and of 
valves intended for the conduction of 
liquid or gas having chemical or physical 
properties which make it dangerous or 
impractical to use valves conforming to 
the specifications in the orders. Valves 
may also be made for aircraft or water- 
craft, other than pleasure craft. 


Chile 


Economic Conditions 
GENERAL TRENDS 


Business conditions in Chile during 
March and April showed comparatively 
little change from previous months. 
Toward the latter part of April, Con- 
gress convened an extraordinary session 
to consider a request by the Executive 
for additional extraordinary powers to 
freeze prices, rents, wages, and salaries; 
to direct the investment of profits over 
15 percent of invested capital, and to 
alter monetary legislation and imple- 
ment the Inter-American resolutions on 
economic warfare controls. The ex- 
traordinary session also had for consid- 
eration a proposal to nationalize power 
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facilities and to take over transport 
enterprises. 

In business, the “leveling off” process 
observed during previous months con. 
tinued, owing to the progressive scarcity 
of imported raw materials and semi- 
manufactured products, replacement 
parts, and industrial machinery, as g 
result of the restrictions in exporting 
countries and transportation difficulties, 
The arrival of coal shipments in Apri] 
relieved local shortages temporarily, but 
the scarcity of materials, replacement 
‘parts, and industrial machinery remains 
serious. 

Wholesale and retail trade was active 
during March and April to meet early 
fall requirements, but there were signs 
that lower inventories, especially of im- 
ported goods as well as of domestic prod- 
ucts, will cause a decline in business, 
Some factories were reducing their rate 
of operation so as to spread production 
schedules more in conformity with raw 
materials available . 

Foreign trade in April apparently 
showed considerable activity. In Feb- 
ruary it had declined in volume but in- 
creased in value. In March it increased 
in both volume and value. The favor- 
able merchandise balance of trade ex- 
panded still further in March, thereby 
adding to Chile’s foreign-exchange hold- 
ings. Chile’s foreign-exchange reserve 
is now reaching unusually large propor- 
tions. The Central Bank, by purchasing 
foreign exchange is adding to its foreign 
gold reserve, and is also expanding the 
peso deposits with it or the quantity of 
pesos in circulation, in either case aug- 
menting the purchasing power at a time 
when there is a shortage of available 
commodities. 

The cost of living continued to rise, 
In February, the last month for which 
data are available, the increase was slight 
but most pronounced on _ foodstuffs. 
There was a decrease in the number of 
persons registering at the Government 
Employment Office, and in some locali- 
ties there were labor shortages. 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


During March, delegates from various 
parts of the country called upon the 
Minister of Agriculture to seek assistance 
in obtaining larger allotments of gasoline 
for their farm equipment. Spare parts 
were reported becoming scarce. Al- 
though the foundries of the Chilean 
Army are producing plows, similar types 
of farm equipment, and spare parts, 
these were not sufficient to meet the de- 
mand. In turn, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and the editors of Chile’s seven farm 
magazines called upon the farmers to 
conserve all kinds of supplies, especially 
fuel, tools, wire, empty sacks, and wire 
goods, and to keep their farm machinery 
in good condition. All types of horse-, 
mule-, donkey-, and even oxen-drawn 
conveyances have reappeared on the 
Chilean country scene in recent months; 
gasoline-driven private automobiles are 
seldom seen in the country, although 
busses and trucks continue to operate. 

On March 3 the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture forecast a bean crop of 728,037 
metric quintals, consisting chiefly of 
varieties of beans consumed within the 
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country. Export varieties, such as rice 
peans, Red Kidneys, Red Mexicans, and 
others, will probably be limited in supply. 
The largest rice harvest in the short his- 
tory of this new Chilean crop was offi- 
cially estimated at 1,099,781 metric quin- 
tals for the 1942-43 crop year, compared 
with 613,918 metric quintals produced in 
1941-42. An exportable surplus of 10,000 
metric tons of rice from the new crop is 
expected. 

The hemp-fiber harvest has been the 
largest in the history of the country, with 
15,000 metric tons of this fiber estimated 
to be available for export. But there was 
very little interest shown in the fiber in 
March, and producers were beginning to 
worry about a market outlet for their 
pumper crop. The final crop forecast 
for wheat was 8,160,221 metric quintals. 
Accordingly, Chile will again be obliged 
to import wheat from Argentina. In 
March a new program for the further 
development of wheat production was 
announced jointly by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Agricultural Econ- 
omy Institute, by which every possible 
means would be used to increase the area 
sown to wheat in 1943-44. 

The oat crop was believed to total 
826,474 metric quintals this year, com- 
pared with only 667,054 metric quintals 
produced in 1941-42, and the barley crop 
was estimated to total 697,696 metric 
quintals, compared with 703,349 metric 
quintals last year. Because of the short- 
age of baling wire, the Chilean Govern- 
ment has forbidden the exportation of 
hay and any other feeds, foods, fibers, 
and the like, in bales. The potato crop 
was estimated at about 4,779,973 metric 
quintals, a normal crop although con- 
siderably smaller than the bumper crop 
of 5,215,038 quintals last year. 

There was considerable discussion in 
the press during April regarding Chile’s 
present wheat, meat, and milk problems. 
The Institute of Agricultural Economy 
announced that special agents were be- 
ing sent to the principal agricultural 


_ zone of Central Chile to assist in de- 


veloping and stimulating interest in sow- 
ing a considerably increased area of land 
to wheat for the 1943-44 crop. These 
agents have reported initial successes in 
the wheat program at La Serena, San 
Fernando, Temuco, and in the Osorno- 
Valdivia region. 

The decreased number of animals in 
Chile, three serious outbreaks of foot- 
and-mouth disease during the 1942-43 
crop year, and transportation sales dif- 
ficulties in obtaining sufficient Argentine 
live cattle on the hoof over the Andes 
Mountains and by rail, resulted in a dif- 
ficult meat-supply problem during April. 
Inadequate coastal shipping facilities 
and a lack of refrigerated storage space 
at ports and consumption centers in the 
arid northern mining regions of Chile 
have caused chronic meat shortages in 
the cities of Tocopilla, Antofagasta, and 
Iquique. 

The foot-and-mouth disease has also 
affected adversely the milk supplies of 
the country, especially those produced by 
the dairy industry in a radius of 50 miles 
from Santiago, the capital. The situa- 
tion was made worse by increasing pro- 
duction costs. Whereas wholesale and 
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retail milk prices are fixed, the farm 
costs for feedstuffs, labor, fuel, transpor- 
tation, and other essentials, are prac- 
tically uncontrolled and have been rising 
rapidly, and many producers cannot 
afford to continue to operate their dairies 
and are seeking Government aid either 
in the form of higher milk price ceilings 
or a subsidy. 

The bulk of the Chilean fruit crop was 
picked during March and April, and all 
reports indicated a good-quality crop, 
although slightly smaller than that of 
last year. The export picture for Chilean 
fruit is poor. The production of honey- 
dew melons, which usually bring fancy 
prices in New York during the winter 
months in the Northern Hemisphere, was 
60 percent below pre-war production 
when shipping space was available for 
this product. 

The wool situation improved in April. 
Sheep raisers were able to dispose of most 
of their 1942-43 wool clip as well as the 
carry-over from the preceding year. 
However, more than 6,000,000 pounds of 
sheepskins and 1,550,000 pounds of lamb- 
skins remained unsold at the end of April. 

Damage from the forest fires during 
December, January, and February was 
estimated in April to have exceeded 
145,000.000 Chilean pesos. Much natural 
pasture land was burned over, and the 
cattle in the regions affected were re- 
ported suffering from lack of natural 
feedstuffs. 


MINING 


February coal production was some- 
what lower than in January—a condition 
attributed chiefly to fewer days in the 
month, since the average daily produc- 
tion was higher than the daily average 
in January. Production of coal in Febru- 
ary showed an important increase over 
production in February 1942. The num- 
ber of workers in the coal mines de- 
creased from 16,134 in January to 15,779 
in February. In March, coal production 
took a sharp upturn. More working days 
accounted for most of the expanded out- 
put, which was one of the largest on 
record in recent years. Despite the in- 
creased production, domestic require- 
ments are not yet fully met, and the situ- 
ation is aggravated by difficulties in 
transportation and lack of imports of 
coal and other fuels. 

There was a substantial drop in gola 
mined and placer production in Janu- 
ary 1943, compared with the preceding 
month. In February the rate of gold pro- 
duction recovered slightly despite fewer 
working days, placer gold showing an in- 
crease larger than usual. But compared 
with February of 1942, gold production of 
all types, except placer, was considerably 
lower in February of the current vear. 

Although the Central Bank of Chile is 
authorized to acquire domestic metallic 
gold at 15 percent above the prices pre- 
vailing in the United States, it has not 
exercised this authorization. However, 
late in November 1942, the Mining Credit 
Institute announced that it would pur- 
chase metallic gold at about 36.90 pesos 
per fine gram. In April 1943, the pur- 
chase price was raised to 38.40 pesos per 
fine gram. The Government covers 1.20 
pesos of this higher price, using some of 
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the funds arising from the yield of the 
extraordinary copper tax. The general 
index of mining production rose from 
105.9 in December 1942 to 106.9 in Jan- 
uary 1943, but dropped to 99.5 in Feb- 
ruary. The drop of 7.4 in February, 
or 6.9 percent in mining production is 
believed to reflect a lessening of all types 
of mining activities other than gold. 


MANUFACTURING 


In December the general index of 
manufacturing was 179.6, a slight de- 
cline from the preceding month. The 
figure registered for December 1942 was 
about 3.5 percent lower than in Decem- 
ber 1941, and the 1942 monthly average 
of 181.2 was slightly below 181.7, the 
monthly average for 1941. In January 
the general index of industrial activity 
took a sharp drop to 166.6, or 6.2 percent 
below the December level. In February 
the general index took a still further drop 
to 160.0, a decline of 6.6 or slightly less 
than 4 percent. In March, the last 
month for which statistics are available, 
the general index rose abruptly to 172.8, 
a gain of 12.8 points or 8 percent over the 
preceding month although still 8.4 points 
or 4.6 percent under the 1942 average of 
181.2. 

In December the index of sales of in- 
dustrial products was 183.0, an appre- 
ciable increase over the 172.5 for Novem- 
ber. In January the index again dropped 
sharply to 167.7, a drop of 15.3 points, or 
about 8.4 percent. In February the in- 
dex improved slightly to 175.6, or a gain 
of 6.9 points or about 4.1 percent. The 
index then remained stationary dropping 
only slightly to 174.7 or 0.9 point, slightly 
more than 0.5 percent, in March. In 
general the index numbers reflect a slight 
lessening up of industrial activity. In- 
dustries depending upon imported raw or 
semimanufactured materials undoubted- 
ly feel the effects of transportation re- 
strictions, and difficulties in the export- 
ing countries. In addition they, as well 
as those utilizir domestic materials, are 
confronted with deteriorating plant 
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equipment and growing scarcity of re- 
placement parts and industrial ma- 
chinery. It is hardly a question now of 
expanding to meet additional demands 
for finished products but rather of kéep- 
ing the industries going at present levels, 
and there is a growing belief that any 
appreciable rise in the rate of industrial 
activity will have to wait until after the 
end of the war. 


PRICES AND Livinc Costs 


The general upward movement of the 
cost-of-living index was retarded slightly 
in January when it receded to 327.5 from 
the higher figure of 332.4 in December 
1942 (March 1928=100). This repre- 
sented a drop of almost 1.5 percent, 
ascribed to seasonal factors, especially to 
lower prices of certain foodstuffs coming 
on the markets. The index of foodstuffs 
also declined by 3.6 percent as compared 
to December. The index of shelter and 
clothing remained stationary, and the in- 
dex of fuel and light and miscellaneous 
items registered increases. Compared 
with January 1942, the general index was 
about 22.5 percent higher, or 327.5 in Jan- 
uary 1943. Wholesale prices continued 
their upward trend in January. The in- 
dexes of domestic industrial products and 
imported items registered increases, the 
index of mineral products remained sta- 
tionary, but the index of agricultural 
items took a downward trend, influenced 
by seasonal factors. 

The cost of living continued its upward 
spiral in February and rose to 333. The 
partial index of food showed the greatest 
rise, but fuel and light participated. 
Rents remained stationary. Compared 
with February 1942, the general index in 
February of this year was about 22 per- 
cent higher. While for some time the 
rising cost of living appeared to have 
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been received casually by the Chilean 
public, there are indications that public 
opinion is now becoming disturbed. That 
the Government is becoming aware of the 
seriousness of the situation is evident in 
the presentation of a bill by the President 
to Congress, which would provide the 
Government with authorization to com- 
bat high prices. Responsibility for the 
enforcement of the provisions of the bill, 
if passed in the form presented, would 
rest with the Minister of Finance who 
would be empowered to prescribe what 
in effect would be ceiling prices, to estab- 
lish rationing, to appoint rationing com- 
mittees, and to regulate salaries and 
wages. If the bill is passed and becomes 
law, it would be an emergency measure. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Chile’s foreign trade in February 1943 
decreased by 22.8 percent in volume but 
increased by 8.7 percent in value, com- 
pared to January 1943. Chile again had 
a large export balance. Peru was the 
most prominent country in Chile’s import 
trade in February, accounting for 53.4 
percent, followed by Argentina with 
about 27.1 percent, and the United States 
with about 13.9 percent of the volume 
imported. However, on a value basis the 
United States was the outstanding coun- 
try, furnishing 37.6 percent of the im- 
ports, as against 22.7 percent by Peru and 
18.4 percent by Argentina. 

Exports were lower in volume in Febru- 
ary, but higher in value than during the 
preceding month. The United States 
was the most prominent purchaser of 
Chilean exports, accounting for 70.3 per- 
cent in value of all exports in February 
as against 54 percent in January. Ar- 
gentina was Chile’s next best customer 
in February, taking 4.2 percent in value 
of all exports. 
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Chengtu (China) Exhibition Successful 


On April 1 an exhibition known as the Szechwan Products Competitive 
Fair was opened in Chengtu, China. 
Chengtu dates back more than a thousand years. 
agriculture and industry, this project in recent years has become commercial 
The exhibition was not held from 1939 to 1942 because of the 
war, but reopened this year as a “competitive” fair, apparently at the behest 


More than 5,000 exhibits were displayed, covering a wide range. 
than 20,000 articles, under 4,780 headings, representing 66 counties and 
more than 60 wartime factories, were shown. 
the presentation of statistics, maps, graphs, and the like—data almost never 


Huge silk parachutes, products of mechanical, chemical, and spinning and 
weaving industries, telling an eloquent story of wartime industrial achieve- 
Agricultural products ranging from semi- 
tropical sugarcane to “chingko,” as well as exportable articles such as bristles, 
silk, tung oil, and wool, occupied prominent places in the displays. 

Of special interest, too, was a model of the 2,200-year-old Tukiangyen 
irrigation project, in contrast to like projects recently completed. Another 
group included geological samples, and still others covered communications 
systems and public health, while charts and graphs set forth data on agri- 
culture, industry, and the fiscal affairs of Szechwan Province. 

This 4 weeks’ fair always has attracted thousands of visitors. 
several hundred thousand persons from Chengtu and its environs saw, instead 
of the usual artistic displays, the wartime industrial achievements of the 


The holding of this exhibition in 
Once used to stimulate 


More 


An interesting feature was 


This year 
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Chile’s foreign trade in March showed 
considerable improvement in both yol- 
ume and value over February, rising by 
4.9 percent in volume and by 20.6 percent 
in value, and the export balance was even 
larger than in the preceding month. 
Both imports and exports participated 
in this expanded trade. Peru again fur- 
nished most of the volume of Chile’s jm- 
ports in March, accounting for 638 
percent, as against 14.3 percent from 
Argentina and 9.2 percent from the 
United States. But on a value basis the 
United States was again the leading 
country, accounting for 31 percent of al] 
Chilean imports. Other important coun- 
tries were Peru with 27.3 percent, Argen- 
tina with 17.5 percent, Brazil with 12.3 
percent, and Great Britain with 3.1 per- 
cent. 

The United States was, as in other re- 
cent months, the most important pur- 
chaser of Chilean goods in March, taking 
72.3 percent of all exports. Shipments 
to the United States expanded consid- 
erably in both volume and value in 
March, compared with the preceding 
month. Argentina was the second best 
customer, taking 3.9 percent of all Chil- 
ean exports, and appreciable increase in 
both volume and value. Brazil ranked 
third among Chilean customers, in value, 
purchasing 2.8 percent of all exports. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cuba Creates Board of Economic War- 
fare-——The Cuban Government on May 
11, 1943, established a Board of Economic 
Warfare (Junta de Economia de Guerra) 
and entrusted it with the task of adapt- 
ing Cuba’s economy to the present war 
emergency and preparing it for the con- 
tingencies of the post-war period. The 
Board is composed of the Prime Minister, 
who will preside; the Ministers of State, 
Finance, Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor; two Ministers without portfolio; 
the President of the National Develop- 
ment Commission; the Director of the 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply 
(ORPA); the head of the Import and 
Export Agency; the President of the 
Cuban Maritime Commission; the Enemy 
Property Custodian; the President of the 
National Transportation Commission; 
and a secretary. 

The Board will have advisory and ac- 
tion powers. In an advisory capacity it 
will recommend decrees deemed perti- 
nent for the accomplishment of the pro- 
visions of the Production and Supply 
Control Law of January 21, 1942, which 
gave the President practically unlimited 
powers regarding Cuba’s imports and ex- 
ports, agricultural production, and dis- 
tribution. It will recommend enforce- 
ment of the Emergency Crops Law of 
February 4, 1942, which requires com- 
pulsory planting of areas of rice, corn, 
and beans, by agriculturists possessing 
a certain area of land. 

The Board will also collect, compile, 
and prepare for the President of Cuba, 
the Council of- Ministers, or Congress, 
such data, information, statistics, and 
projects as may be useful for planned 
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development and use of national eco- 
nomic resources, and recommend to them 
the immediate measures and long-term 
plans deemed necessary for convenient 
or proper use and development of such 
resources. 

A few of the many action powers as- 
signed, to the Board include authority 
(1) for organization of domestic produc- 
tion with a view to domestic supply, 
transportation, and market distribution; 
cultivation and domestic manufacture 
of raw materials, foodstuffs, substitute 
products and derivatives, with preference 
to those now in use but which are dif- 
ficult to import because of the war; and 
to encourage and protect exploitation of 
combustible mineral deposits; (2) to co- 
ordinate labor and investment capital as 
factors of production and sources of pub- 
lic welfare, in the consideration that such 
a coordination is a public need for the 
economic defense of the Cuban people; 
(3) to contribute to the solution of the 
unemployment problem caused by the 
war; (4) to obtain relatively stable sup- 
plies of raw materials for fundamental 
industries of the country so as to assure 
the highest possible labor standard and 
the greatest possible use of fixed and 
working capital in the National Econ- 
omy; and (5) to draw up plans to in- 
corporate into an organic unit the 
agricultural, industrial, transportation, 
mining, monetary, banking, and commis- 
sion policies of Cuba for the development 
and prosperity of the National Economy. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rosin: Import Tax Increased.—The 
Dominican Republic’s import tax on 
rosin (pez rubia) has been increased 
from 5 cents per gross kilogram to 10 
cents per gross kilogram, according to 
Dominican law No. 273 of May 4, 1943. 

Imports from the United States Must 
Be Covered by Import Recommenda- 
tions.—Importation into the Dominican 
Republic from the United States of ar- 
ticles of all kinds may be made only 
when covered by an “import recom- 
mendation” issued by the General Sec- 
retariat of the Dominican Import and 
Export Control Committee, according to 
Presidential decree No. 1093, promul- 
gated in the Gaceta Oficial of April 13, 
1943. Applications for an import recom- 
mendation must be accompanied by a 
stamp valued at $4, to be retained by 
the Dominican Government in the event 
the permit is granted. 

The issuance of permits will be lim- 
ited in accordance with the tonnage of 
goods allocated to the Dominican Re- 
public by the United States, and prefer- 
ence will be given to imports of essential 
articles. In the granting of permits to 
specific companies in different branches 
of industries, preference will also be 
given to the more important and better- 
known firms, in their respective fields, 
which were in business prior to the war. 
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Belgian Workers Report on Living Conditions in Germany 


Belgian workers, deported to Germany and who have managed to return 
to Belgium, state that the bridges over the Rhine at Cologne are mined 
and that the Germans have built fortifications along the river. 

According to these workers, the Germans are no longer able to discipline 
their foreign manpower. Intimidation by holding back wages and the use 
of other sanctions on the part of factory employers has ceased to be effective. 
Slow-downs and sick leaves are general. 

Effects of the wide mobilization of German manpower are reportedly very 
apparent. Only old men, and children under 14 are seen in German homes 
now. Soldiers and workers are not badly fed, as they do not have to pro- 
vide their own food, but other sections of the population are not so lucky. 
There is very little in the stores, although the windows are still full of 
promises. The black market has flourished virulently for some time. 

At Hamburg, Belgian workers report that a 14-hour day and a 7-day week 
are in effect. Most of the men work stripped to the waist, the Nazis having 
stolen their shirts and underwear the first time these were sent to the 
laundry, replacing them with used garments which tore at the least strain. 
A number of the men work in bare feet for fear of using up their last pair 
of shoes. 

In the Rhineland, where Allied bombings are most frequent, the people 
are reported to be exceptionally miserable, living in squalid, temporary 
huts. The effects of these bombardments are said to be terrific, but the 
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air-raid shelters “seem to offer reasonable security.” 








The Committee will also control ex- 
ports or reexports of imported articles, 
or articles in whose composition im- 
ported raw materials have been used. 
Exports of such goods will be made only 
with the permission of the Committee. 


(Previously only imports of specific com- 
modities from the United States were subject 
to import-control measures. Exports of im- 
ported articles or articles containing im- 
ported raw materials have been subject to 
export regulation since November 19, 1942.) 


French Cameroun 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bananas: Purchase of Quota by British 
Government Regulated.—Instructions of 
January 6, 1943, regulating the purchase 
by the British Government of a quota of 
13,000 metric tons of bananas from the 
French Cameroun during the period end- 
ing September 30, 1943, under an eco- 
nomic agreement, were published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Cameroun on 
January 15. 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Palm Oil: Export Quality Standards 
Revised.—The standards of quality for 
palm oil exported from French Equa- 
torial Africa have been revised by order 
No. 545 of March 10, 1943, published in 
the Journal Officiel of that colony on 
April 1. 


{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of July 
4, 1942, for announcement of establishment 
of these standards.] 


Coffee: Government to Buy Half of 
1942-43 Production—The Government 
of French Equatorial Africa has fixed the 
regulations under which it will buy, dur- 
ing the period from May 15, 1943, to 
November 30, 1943, one-half of the total 
production of coffee by each planter dur- 
ing the crop year 1942-43, by order No. 
546 of March 11, 1943, published in the 
Journal Officiel of that colony on March 


French North | 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Consumption taxes, Sea-Octroi Tazes, 
and Single Taxes on Specified Imports 
Removed in  Algeria.—Consumption 
taxes, sea-octroi taxes, and single (pro- 
duction) taxes on a number of products 
imported into Algeria .have been re- 
moved, effective from April 1, 1943, by a 
decree of March 12, 1943, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Algeria on March 
26. 


These taxes were removed either be- 
cause they had become exorbitant— 
owing to successive increases, as in the 
case of coffee, tea, and pepper—or be- 
cause the revenue derived from the tax 
was not commensurate with the cost of 
collection, as in the case of playing cards 
and mineral waters. 


The products from which these taxes 
have been removed (insofar as each tax 
applied) are as follows: Beer; benzines, 
benzol, toluenes; coffee—green, roasted, 
and substitutes; fuel oil, gas oils, gaso- 
line; glucoses; lighters—cigar and other; 
mineral waters—natural or manufac- 
tured; molasse3; pepper; playing cards; 
sugar—crystalnzed or not; and tea. 
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Administrative Authority Granted 
Powers in Conduct of Economic Warfare 
in Morocco.—The administrative author- 
ity was given power in the French Zone 
of Morocco to take all measures neces- 
sary to eliminate any activity, especially 
financial or commercial, which may be of 
direct or indirect advantage to the 
enemy, by a dahir of March 31, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Officiel of April 2. 

Wool: Trade, Storage, and Transporta- 
tion Regulated in Morocco.—Purchases, 
sales, and other transactions, storage, 
and transportation of raw or washed wool 
in the French Zone of Morocco, during 
the 1943-44 wool season, are regulated by 
a residential order of March 3, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Officiel of April 2. 

[Regulations for the previous wool season 
were announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 3, 1942.] 


Iceland 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Exchange and Trade Controls Ampli- 
fied. — Existing Icelandic Government 
controls over imports, foreign exchange 
transactions, and the like, have been re- 
vised and amplified by law No. 1 of Janu- 
ary 16,1943. This law replaces law No. 99 
of 1941, and became effective immedi- 
ately. It establishes a Trade Control 
Board (replacing the Foreign Exchange 
and Import Control Board), which is 
authorized to determine what goods shall 
be imported, allocate shipping space for 
imports, distribute import permits, im- 
port essential goods directly if necessary, 
control prices, and supervise rationing. 

Regulations for the administration of 
the above law issued on April 3 and 
published in the official law journal of 
April 6, 1943, became effective immedi- 
ately, replacing Regulations No. 50 of 
June 14, 19238. They require permits from 
the Trade Control Board for all imports, 
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except travelers’ baggage, returned Ice- 
landic goods (certified), and articles 
accorded import-duty exemption on dip- 
lomatic or similar grounds. Permit re- 
quirements apply to articles imported 
by mail. Import permits also constitute 
foreign currency permits, unless other- 
wise stipulated. The fee for issuance of 
import permits is one-half of 1 percent 
of face value (minimum, 1 crown). 

Exporters must exact payment in for- 
eign currencies, must surrender this ex- 
change, when received, to one of the two 
banks authorized to conduct foreign- 
exchange operations, and are also re- 
quired to make detailed declarations to 
the customs authorities at the time of 
exportation. (Travelers’ baggage, emi- 
grants’ effects, returned shipments, gifts, 
and free samples are exempt from these 
requirements.) 

Masters of departing ships are re- 
quired to submit, in addition to the re- 
quired manifests, lists of stores aboard, 
with additional statements, if required, 
as to the method of payment for such 
articles. Owners of Icelandic ships oper- 
ating abroad may use foreign currency 
received for freights, fares, and the like, 
to pay wages and other operating costs 
before return to Iceland, but are required 
to account for such disbursements. Pas- 
sengers are allowed to take only suffi- 
cient Icelandic currency to pay expenses 
on the outward and return voyages. 

Icelandic currency may not be taken 
out of the country (with the exception 
stated above). All who possess or ac- 
quire foreign currency are required to 
surrender it to the Landsbanki Islands 
(National Bank of Iceland) or the Ut- 
vegsbanki (Fisheries Bank), except as 
concerns deposits in the reconstruction 
fund and insurance paid for ship losses 
which, however, are to be placed in the 
custody or control of one of these banks. 

“Currency” is defined as coins, bank 
notes, checks, bills of exchange, bonds, 
and other securities and obligations pay- 
able in cash. 


Kenya 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Suspension of Customs Duties An- 
nounced.—By an order of the Governor 
of Kenya, published in the Kenya Gaz- 
ette for March 2, 1943, customs duties 
have been suspended, effective March 1, 
on the following commodities: Wheat 
and wheat flour, rice and paddy, millets, 
beans and peas (not fresh), cassava 
and cassava flour, maize and maize meal, 
ghee, salt, copra and coconut oil. 


Madagascar 


Tariff and Trade Controls 


Import Duties on All Foreign Goods 
Suspended Temporarily—Import (cus- 
toms) duties on all foreign goods im- 
ported into Madagascar and dependen- 
cies have been suspended temporarily, 
by an order of March 12, 1943, published 
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in the Journal Officiel of Madagascar on 
March 16. 


Schedule of Import Taxes Revised. 
The schedule of import (sales) taxes on 
goods of any origin imported into 
Madagascar and dependencies has been 
revised by an order of March 12, 1943 
published in the Journal Officie] of 
Madagascar on March 16. 


The import tax on most products js 
now 15 percent ad valorem. 


On a number of products specific 
rates apply, as follows: Gasoline, 1 france 
per liter; other refined petroleum, 0.39 
franc per liter; heavy lubricating anq 
industrial oils, 1 franc per net kilogram: 
playing cards, 10 francs per deck; ciga. 
rette paper, 10 francs per net kilogram; 
sporting powder, black, 22 francs; 
pyroxylin, 44 francs, per net kilogram; 
filled or empty cartridges, 11 francs per 
net kilogram; and chemical matches, 15 
francs per net kilogram. 

Products exempted from import tax 
include goods imported by the colony or 
by the Military Administration of the 
Troops of the United Nations, goods sub- 
ject to consumption tax, leaf tobacco, 
denatured alcohol, various chemicals and 
medicinal products, empty sacks and 
casks, books, gasogenes and vehicles for 
gasogene use. 

Cattle, Horses, Hogs, Organic Fer- 
tilizers, Calcined Bones, Industrial 
Stones: Export Duties Revised.—Export 
duties have been changed or imposed on 
a number of native products in Mada- 
gascar and dependencies, effective from 
April 1, 1943, by an order of March 12, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
Madagascar on March 16, 1943. 

The specific export duties per head 
on cows, bulls, calves, horses, mares, and 
hogs were changed to a rate of 6 percent 
ad valorem; the duty on organic fer- 
tilizers and caicined bones was reduced 
from 10 percent to 6 percent ad valorem; 
and a duty of 6 percent ad valorem was 
imposed on industrial stones, such as 
rock crystal, amazonite, chalcedony, 
and the like. 

Exports of most other articles remain 
dutiable at 6 percent ad valorem. 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Service in Operation.—An air 
service has been inaugurated between 
Kisumu in Kenya and Diego Suarez, 








“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” 


The Smoke Abatement Society of 
the United Kingdom has proposed 
that post-war plans include proj- 
ects for elimination of smoke, a 
chemical publication reports. 

More than 80 British municipal- 
itieS have passed resolutions sup- 
porting these proposals, it is said. 

The suggestion also is made that 
the provision of plant and equip- 
ment to make Britain smokeless 
would aid in furnishing additional 
employment. 
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Microfilmed Periodicals for 
China 

Microfilm is being used to bring 
outstanding articles from British 
and United States periodicals to 
Chungking, China, as a substitute 
for the magazines which can no 
longer be obtained because of re- 
strictions on shipping space. 

A group of Chinese educators, 
feeling that printed news of the 
thoughts and work of the Western 
world should be made available in 
some form, organized the ““Readers’ 
Service.” They arrange for micro- 
filming articles in the United States 
or Britain, mimeographing them in 
China, and distributing them to 
“subscribers.” 

The service is reportedly very 
popular, not only with British and 
American residents of Chunking, 
but also with Chinese students. 











Madagascar, reports an African trade 
magazine. Stops are made at Mombasa, 
Dar es Salaam, and Lindi. 


Mauritius 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Tin: Import Requirements and Stocks 
Must Be Reported.—By an order of the 
Mauritius Controller of Supplies, pub- 
lished in the Mauritius Gazette for 
March 4, 1943, all dealers in tin metal 
are required to submit detailed returns, 
to the Bulk Purchase Office, of stock on 
hand, on order, or in transit, together 
with 1943 requirements, and quantities 
imported during the years 1937, 1938, 
and 1939. 

Sugar Now Rationed in the Colony.— 
Raw sugar has been added to the list of 
rationed commodities in Mauritius, by 
an order of the Controller of Supplies, 
published in the Mauritius Gazette for 
March 27, 1943. Other rationed com- 
modities are rice, wheat flour, maize, and 
sweetpotatoes. 

Vitamin Products: Import Require- 
ments and Stocks Required To Be Re- 
ported.—By order of the Mauritius Con- 
troller of Supplies, all dealers in the 
chemical substances known as vitamin A 
and vitamin B-1 (anuerine or thiamin), 
have been required to make returns 
showing, in international units, current 
stock and detailed information of 1943 
requirements. 


Mexico 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Absolute Control Over Foodstuffs 
Prices Established.—Absolute control 
over the prices and transportation of 
foodstuffs has been established by a 
Mexican executive decree, promulgated 
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May 18, 1943. Under the terms of this 
decree, the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy and the Ministry of Agriculture are 
charged with fixing the maximum prices 
at which producers may sell corn, beans, 
rice, wheat, flour, potatoes, salt, lard, 
edible oils and fats, sugar, semirefined 
solid brown sugars, coffee, chickpeas, 
lentils, beef, pork, sheep and goat meats, 
as well as the viscera of those animals, 
corn dough, tortillas, bread, milk, vege- 
tables and greens, fish, and other ar- 
ticles, which may later be determined. 

The Ministry of National Economy is 
charged with fixing both the wholesale 
and retail prices of these products, 
whether they are in warehouse, im- 
ported, or produced in the country. The 
intervention of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture in the administration of the decree 
and the fixing of prices is confined to 
agricultural products in rural regions. 

The services of the recently estab- 
lished Consortium will be utilized in 
working out details with merchants, dis- 
tributors; transport agencies, and others 
concerned. Transportation companies 
are directed to move the controlled com- 
modities only when they are handled by 
the Consortium or by those under con- 
tract with it. 

[For announcement of the establishment 


of the Consortium and its functions, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 3, 1943.] 


Sugar: Wholesale and Retail Prices 
Established.—W holesale and retail 
prices on sugar have been established in 
Mexico by a Presidential decree, promul- 
gated May 29. Under the provisions of 
this decree the wholesale and retail 
prices of sugar in each of the three com- 
mercial zones of the Republic, not in- 
cluding the cost of the containers, are as 
follows: 


[In pesos per net kilogram] 


First | Second | Third 


zone zone | zone 
Type of sugur me Ps 1d | petit ee 
S3\ 3 \s4| 8 is3/ 8 
—4\ 0/4) o iE 2 o 
Siete ae ie 

| | 

' | | | 
Standard granulated 0. 42/0. 45/0. 43/0. 46 0. 44/0. 47 
Standard solid___- .43| .46] .44| .47 - 45) . 48 
Standard cube .44| .47| .45] .48) .46) . 49 
Refined granulated . 45] . 48) .46| .49) .47) . 50 
Refined solid _- . 46] .49] .47| .50 .48) 251 
Refined cube | .47] . 50] .48] .51 ‘ 49) 252 

Domino and small cube 


| 49 82) .50| .53. . 51) . 54 


These wholesale and retail prices will 
not apply in the States of Yucatan, Cam- 
peche, and Tabasco, nor in the northern 
territory of Lower California, and Quin- 
tana Roo. For these regions the Ministry 
of National Economy will fix the prices 
for sugar periodically. 

For purposes of administration by the 
National Union of Sugar Producers, the 
three zones are: Zone No. 1, center of the 
Republic, including Mexico, Puebla, 
Cuernavaca, and the West Coast from 
Nayarit to Nogales Zone No. 2, from 
Queretaro to Leon, and including Guada- 
lajara, Tampico, and Veracruz; and Zone 
No. 3, from Aguascalientes to Ciudad 
Juarez, Chihuahua. 

[For previous announcement of control of 


sugar prices in Mexico, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 14, 1942.] 
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Nicaragua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Municipal and Welfare Taxes on Rub- 
ber Canceled.—All municipal and welfare 
taxes which may have been assesscd on 
the production, sale, importation, and 
exportation of rubber have been canceled 
for the time being by a Presidential de- 
cree, effective from date of publication on 
March 3, 1943. 


Northern Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco: Minimum Export Prices 
Fized.—Minimum selling prices for to- 
bacco sold for export by the Eastern To- 
bacco Board have been approved by the 
Governor of Northern Rhodesia, accord- 
ing to the Northern Rhodesia Gazette of 
March 19, 1943. Export prices per pound 
net weight are as follows: To the Union 
of South Africa (under duty-free quota), 
14d.; to Southern Rhodesia, 3'4d.; to 
other countries, 2d. 


Norway 


Economic Conditions 


INTENSIFIED NAZI ECONOMIC CONTROL 


Since the German invasion, a system 
of far-reaching (though ostensibly indi- 
rect) control of Norwegian economic ac- 
tivities of every kind has been established 
by the forces of occupation. Plans to in- 
tensify this control even further have 
been formulated and, on February 22, 
1943, it was proclaimed that, for “eco- 
nomic mobilization,” all manpower not 
employed in essential work would be con- 
scripted, that contributions to enforce 
the “work effort” in Norway would be 
exacted of the population, and that en- 
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terprises not considered to be of “vital 
importance” would be liquidated. 


NATURE OF CONTROLS 


Economic control in Norway is osten- 
sibly exercised by the “Quisling” author- 
ities, but both the Reichskommissar and 
the Wehrmacht supply the directive in- 
fluence. Consumption, production, and 
transportation are rigidly supervised, and 
the consumption, disposal, purchase, or 
sale of raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts (with unimportant exceptions) is 
prohibited, except under authority. Al- 
location of materials, rather than defi- 
nite production quotas, is used to control 
industrial activities. Farmers are in- 
structed as to the employment of their 
land, and the disposal of produce to the 
Germans or to the local authorities is as 
strictly regulated as conditions permit. 
Wherever practicable, fishermen are re- 
quired to dispose of their catch to the 
processing factories (German) or to the 
local authorities. Consumption is sub- 
ject to rigid restriction by ration card, 
although black-market operations are on 
as large a scale as the extreme scarcity 
of all commodities permits. 


MECHANISM OF CONTROL 


Various directorates, functioning 
within the Norwegian Government De- 
partments, administer economic controls. 
Of these, the Rationing Directorate 
(Supply Minister) is the most important. 
It determines the kinds of goods to be 
rationed for private consumption, pre- 
scribes the amounts of per capita rations, 
receives periodic reports from producers 
and dealers as to stocks available, and 
audits the used ration coupons turned 
in by retailers. (Rationing of rubber and 
mineral oils are not under its jurisdic- 
tion, but under that of the Communica- 
tions Directorate.) 

The Industry Directorate (Supply 
Ministry) allocates materials to industry 
for approved production, and specifies 
what transactions are permitted, and the 
Agriculture Directorate (Ministry of Ag- 
riculture) performs the same functions 
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for agriculture, but in both cdses prior 
consultation with the Rationing Direc- 
torate is required. 


Each of these directorates is subdi- 
vided into “offices” concerned with a 
special branch of activity, which keep in 
touch with the production, stock, and 
requirements situations in their branch, 
and determine allocations, and the like 
for that branch. “Boards,” consisting of 
members of the industries, trades, and 
other organizations concerned, are ap- 
pointed to collaborate with and exercise 
administrative functions under these of- 
fices. The above directorates maintain 
common branch offices in each county, to 
supervise the suboffices, located in each 
community, which act as a join com- 
mittee for all supply questions as con- 
cerns the public. 


Commercial navigation is controlled by 
the Shipping Directorate (Ministry of 
Trade), and the railways are directly 
controlled by the German military au- 
thorities, through the “Wehrwirtschafts- 
stab” of the Army. Other transport 
matters are in the hands of the Commu- 
nications Directorate (Supply Ministry), 
which comprises: 

The Traffic Office, which is concerned with 
traffic materials, motive power for automo- 
biles and vessels, general traffic matters, and 
certain questions concerning gas generators; 

The Transportation Facilities Office—allo- 
cates the transportation available for indus- 
try, agriculture, and commerce; 

The Mineral Oil Office—distributes mineral 
oils for fisheries, agriculture, and industry; 

The Rubber Office—controls the importa- 
tion, production, and sale of rubber articles 
(including the rationing of rubber tires); 

The Economy and Control Office—handles 
certain rationing, economic, and administra- 
tive questions concerning the Directorate, 
and 

The Gas Generator Office (somewhat more 
autonomous than the other five offices)- 
is concerned with the conversion of gasoline- 
driven automobiles, etc., to producer-gas 
power and with fuel supply for gas generators 

The Communications Directorate is rep- 
resented in various localities by 10 traffic 
boards and by 53 transport committees, most 
of which are provided with transportation 
mediating centrals (“transportformidlings- 
centraler”). 


The Price Directorate (Ministry of 
Trade) can establish prices for any 
article, at any stage of production, thus 
controlling both costs and profits. As 
almost all commodities are subject to 
price control, the Directorate is divided 
into commodity departments, and has a 
special “price police” organization to en- 
force its regulations. It does not exercise 
authority over stock-exchange prices, as 
dividends are limited to 5 percent (8 per- 
cent in exceptional cases) and daily 
fluctuations, in either direction, are 
limited to 5 percent of the par value of 
stock. 


The Labor Directorate (Social Min- 
istry) is in charge of the requisition of 
labor for “extremely important” work, 
such as agriculture and forestry, and ap- 
pears to have conscripted labor for ship- 
ping, fisheries, herring-oil production, 
aluminum-industry expansion, mining 
and Germany construction projects. It 
is to handle the expanded labor conscrip- 
tion scheme under the proclamation of 
February 22, 1943, for “economic mobili- 
zation.” 
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The Government Labor Arbitrator 
(Social Ministry) , assisted by several] dis. 
trict arbitrators, in normal times acteg 
as arbitrator in wage disputes between 
labor and employers. Since wage in. 
creases have been prohibited under the 
occupation and reductions are being 
enforced (despite the greatly increaseq 
cost of living), the arbitrators now func- 
tion only in minor disputes. The Labor 
Arbitrator is also required to approve al] 
cases of changes of employment involy- 
ing salaries of 6,000 crowns or more per 
year, to enforce wage ceilings. 


GENERAL TRADE CONTROLS 


Imports into Norway take place only 
under clearing agreements negotiated by 
the Germans. A council composed of 
representatives of Norwegian banks, in- 
dustry and trade, and some government 
officials has some authority in formulat- 
ing these agreements, and a local “clear- 
ing institute” administers them. Exports 
are fully controlled by the Directorates 
concerned. 

For such commodities as are not for- 
mally rationed, producers, wholesalers, 
and retailers make distributions on as 
equitable a basis as possible, this semi- 
official rationing being necessary because 
of the acute shortage of all commodi- 
ties in the country. The present tend- 
ency is for buyers to endeavor to deal 
directly with producers, to the detriment 
of the existing trade organization. 


ECONOMIC MOBILIZATION 


Opposition by the population to the 
plans for intensified economic mobiliza- 
tion, proclaimed on February 22, 1943, 
has been widespread, and has evidently 
impeded the execution of these plans, 
While information on the subject is too 
fragmentary to permit a full appraisal 
of the progress of the program, at this 
time, some interesting details have be- 
come available, through the Swedish 
press. 

Early in May, 30 bank branch offices 
in Oslo (out of a total of 79) had been 
closed, some department stores had been 
merged, and it was intended to close 
900 tobacco stores (out of a total of 








Peru Uses Navy Transport 
to Bring Wheat and Beef 
From Argentina 


The steamer Rimac, a transport 
of the Peruvian Navy, recently 
called at Buenos Aires with a cargo 
of Peruvian nitrate (says the peri- 
odical Mundo Argentino) and pro- 
ceeded to install cold-storage 
chambers at the River Plate port 
in order that she might carry a 
return cargo of frozen beef, as well 
as of wheat, to Callao, Peru. This 
is in accordance with the contract 
that Peru signed October 26, 1942, 
to purchase 6,000 tons of Argentine 
frozen beef per year. 

The beef was to be loaded at 
Buenos Aires and the wheat at 
Bahia Blanca, Argentina. 
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1,000), and a large number of stores, con- 
sidered as of luxury character, had, by 
the end of that month, received orders 
to close. . Breweries and restaurants in 
some of the larger cities have also been 
affected. 

It is evidently the intention to utilize 
the labor, released by this program, 
mainly or entirely in the German inter- 
est. It is especially desired to obtain 
mechanics, electricians, and construc- 
tion workers. Women affected by the 
plan are to be used as conductors on 
railways and street railways, as tele- 
graph messengers, and for other types of 
work. Although it was announced in 
Norway that in allocating conscripted 
labor preference would be given to for- 
estry and agriculture, press sources state 
that a contingent was sent to work on 
German airdromes in northern Norway 
about the middle of April, and in early 
May it was evident that military projects 
were still receiving priority, while some 
labor was also being supplied to the 
German shipping enterprise “Transport 
Flotte Speer.” 

Reports vary as to the actual force 
that it has been possible to secure by 
this draft. Registration was greatly im- 
peded by sabotage, including fires and 
false registrations. The transportation 
of the personnel drafted has been ex- 
tremely difficult, and in the middle of 
May rail transportation was restricted 
to troops, conscripted labor, and freight, 
and additional restrictions were placed 
on suburban travel. It was found that 
in many areas (Bergen, Trondheim, 
Kristiansand, and in northern Norway) 
the share of the population already 
working directly or indirectly for Ger- 
man accouiit is so great that the yield 
of the draft probably will be far less 
than expected. Reports that boys of 
14 are to be drafted for light work are 
probably an evidence of unsatisfactory 
operation of the plan. 

Formerly, the wages paid on German 
construction work in Norway were con- 
siderably higher than those permitted 
to be paid in the (relatively small) sim- 
ilar activities for Norwegian account, as 
an inducement to Norwegian labor to 
accept employment from the occupa- 
tion. On April 1, 1943, considerable re- 
ductions in wages paid on German proj- 
ects were ordered, ostensibly to counter 
the trend toward inflation, but probably 
because it was believed that, since draft- 
ed labor could be controlled through the 
ration-card system, the more attractive 





“Desert Ship”—or Steak? 


To ride or to eat: that is the 
question. 

At the Middle East Transport 
Conference held recently, the pos- 
sibility of using camel transport 
as a wartime expedient was dis- 
cussed but final action must await 
decision on the importance of the 
animal as food. In Egypt alone, it 
is said, 150,000 camels were killed 
for food last year in spite of the de- 
clared three meatless days a week. 
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wage scale would no longer be necessary. 
It is consequently safe to assume that 
the per capita output of the labor 
drafted for German construction proj- 
ects will now be even lower than was 
formerly the case. 


Palestine 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Chrome Ore Exempted from Duty.— 
Chrome ore is exempted from import 
duty, according to an order published in 
the Palestine Gazette of May 20, 1943. 
The order removes chrome ore from the 
item, “metalliferous ores and scrap not 
elsewhere specified,” which is subject to 
15 percent ad valorem duty and sched- 
ules it as a separate exempt item. 

Engineering Files Temporarily Ad- 
mitted for Processing Duty-Free.—En- 
gineering files, including wood rasps, 
imported for processing, repair, or re- 
conditioning, and to be reexported to the 
country to which they were consigned, 
may be temporarily admitted into Pales- 
tine duty-free, according to an order 
published in the Palestine Gazette, May 
20, 1943. 

The files must be consigned to the 
person by whom they will be processed 
and the import entry form must contain 
description, number, net weight, and 
statement of intended rexport. Security 
must be furnished for the reexport of the 
files within 6 months or such further 
period as may be directed, and complete 
record of processing must be maintained. 


Portugal 


Transport and Communication 


Large Purchase of Ships.—Portugal 
has acquired 54,000 tons of shipping, at 
a total cost of 145,000,000 escudos, says 
a foreign shipping journal. These ves- 
sels were previously under the German 
flag and were interned in ports in Angola 
and Mozambique. 

The Companhia Nacional is said to 
have acquired a large merchantman of 
14,500 tons; and the Companhia Colonial 
has purchased the following: Dortmund, 
5,138 gross tons; Wameru, 4,076 gross 
ton; Wagogo, 3,118 gross tons; Rufidji, 
1,387 gross tons; three vessels of 1,000 
tons each, and 18 “bacalhau” ships 
(fishing boats). 


Union of South 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


SARAH Has Good Year.—The South 
African Railways and Harbours—famil- 
iarly known as SARAH—reports a gross 
surplus of £4,168,000 for the fiscal year 
1942-43. Through December 31, 1942, 
the statement is based on actual revenue 
and expenditure. For January, Febru- 
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ary, and March 1943, the revenue and 
expenditure is estimated. 


Most of the 1942—43 surplus has been 
budgeted for expenditure during the cur- 
rent year for improvements and to add to 
the pension and superannuation fund. 
For the last 2 years war traffic conditions 
have added materially to the Railways’ 
income without corresponding extra cost 
of operations. 


The estimated surplus for 1943-44 is 


. £1,693,000. An interesting feature of the 


estimates for the current year is that the 
special cost of living allowances for rail- 
way employees are practically doubled— 
£2,316,000 is allotted as compared with 
£1,200,000 for the last fiscal year. 


Uruguay 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Official Import Tariff Valuations: Gen- 
eral Increases Established—A sliding 
scale of increases of Uruguayan official 
customs tariff valuations was established 
by a decree of May 14, published in the 
Diario Oficial of May 26, and effective 
May 27, 1943. The increases are as fol- 
lows: For merchandise valued up to 50 
centesimos per unit, 20 percent; from 50 
centesimos to 1 peso, 25 percent from 1 
to 2 pesos, 30 percent; from 2 to 3 pesos, 
35 percent; from 3 to 5 pesos, 40 percent; 
and above 5 pesos per unit, 50 percent. 

Valuations on jewelry and watches and 
on raw materials are increased by 69 per- 
cent, but the valuations on sugar, yerba 
maté, kerosene, salt, tea, and coffee, are 
exempted from increase. Merchandise 
dutiable on an ad valorem basis, based on 
actual valuations, is likewise not affected. 

Gasogenes: Manufacture and Installa- 
tion Controlled —For the purpose of de- 
veloping and controlling the manufac- 
ture and installation of gasogenes in 
Uruguay, a decree of May 14, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of May 25, 
provides that technical control of all 
(Continued on p. 47) 
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Automotive 
Products 


IcELAND’s ImPporT REGULATIONS CHANGED 


As of July 1, 1943, private firms in Ice- 
land will be in a position to arrange for 
imports of automobiles and automobile 
equipment. The State Automobile Mo- 
nopoly is to be liquidated as of that date. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIA’S MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS 


Potash salts are now being produced 
in Australia on a commercial scale at a 
large cement works, says an Australian 
trade publication. 

A process was developed at the plant, 
and it is expected that it will be possible 
to continue the manufacture of this ma- 
terial even after the war. 

Potash was formerly imported, chiefly 
from Germany. 

The new factory being erected in Aus- 
tralia by Chrome Chemicals Pty., Ltd., 
was nearing completion in March, and 
the installation of plant equipment had 
begun, the Australian trade press reports. 

All chromium products will be manu- 
factured, including sodium bichromate 
and chromium sulfate for the textile in- 
dustry, and production was expected to 
start soon. Most of the factory’s output 
will be used in finished materials for the 
war effort. 

This project is another development 
in Australia’s efforts to produce locally 
materials that were formerly imported. 


PYRETHRUM CULTURE IN AUSTRALIA 


Trial plantings of pyrethrum have 
been made in Australia under direction 
of the Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, reports a British chemical 
magazine. 

The high-quality seeds used for this 
purpose were specially shipped from 
Kenya, it is stated. Prisoners of war 
will be employed to cultivate these ex- 
perimental plots. 

Most of Australia’s pyrethrum imports 
formerly came from Japan. 


BELGIAN CONGO PRODUCES CHEMICALS FOR 
WARFARE 


The chemical industry of the Belgian 
Congo is a valuable asset to the war ef- 
fort of the United Nations in Africa, says 
the foreign press. 

First established to meet domestic 
needs, the industry has operated on a 
war footing since 1940. By providing for 
many local needs, shipping space is con- 
served, and the Allies find in the Congo 
industry a convenient source of supply 
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for some of their requirements. Chem- 
ical firms in the Belgian Congo are also 
exporting their products to neighboring 
countries. 

Factories produce sulfuric acid, fatty 
acids, and glycerin, sodium chlorate, 
soda, hydrochloric acid, cadmium, cop- 
per sulfate, zinc sulfate, iron sulfate, 
and lubricating oils and greases. 

The sulfuric-acid output, amounting 
to 20,000 tons annually, is employed in 
the treatment of copper ore; some of it is 
sent to Rhodesian mining industries. 
Zinc concentrates used in making the 
acid are later exported to the United 
States, and from the residual dust 20 tons 
of cadmium, particularly useful in war 
industries, is recovered yearly. 

Glycerin obtained from the manufac- 
ture of fatty acids is used by the explo- 
sives industry in South Africa. Most of 
the output of sodium chlorate, 800 to 
$00 tons annually, is employed in the 
Congo for the manufacture of explo- 
Sives; the remainder goes to the South 
African match industry. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF WAR CHEMICALS 


The production of crude glycerin by 
Canadian soap factories in 1941 in- 
creased more than 400,000 pounds, ac- 
cording to a recent industry report of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

A total output of 2,460,538 pounds of 
crude glycerin, in addition to that sold 
to refiners, is shown for 1941, against 
2,042,587 in 1940. 











Import Ban on Burlap 


All imports of burlap purchased 
by private dealers after June 7 
have been stopped, the War 
production Board announced on 
June 12. 

Acting under authority of Order 
M-—47 (Burlap), WPB has ordered 
that no burlap be imported which 
was bought by any private dealer 
after the June 7 date. 

The move was found necessary 
as preliminary to establishment of 
more direct control over burlap 
imports—all of which are now 
shipped from Calcutta—in order 
to make sure of an adequate supply 
for military and agricultural needs. 

The import ban was _ taken 
through a telegram issued to all 
burlap importers which read as 
follows: 

“The following direction is issued 
pursuant to paragraph (b) (3) of 
Order M-47: Until further notice, 
no importations will be permitted 
of any burlap purchased by any 
importer after the close of business 
June 7, 1943.” 














The 1941 total for refined glycerin 
reached 11,705,842 pounds; in 1940 pro. 
duction was 10,025,250 pounds. These 
figures, however, include some crude 
glycerin sold to refiners in the industry, 

In expanding Canadian production of 
basic war chemicals, approximately 
$150,000,000 has been spent on Govern- 
ment-owned plants for explosives and 
munitions-filling alone, says the foreign 
press, 

Four new works for anhydrous am- 
monia and some large sulfuric acid 
plants are included. Additional fac. 
tories are producing hexachloroethane, 
monoethylaniline, aniline oil, carbamite, 
phthalic anhydride, dibutyl phthalate, 
diphenylamine, acetic anhydride, and 
butanol. 


CANADIAN ALCOHOL-MANUFACTURING 
PROJECT ABANDONED 


The project to establish three plants 
in Saskatchewan Province for the man- 
ufacture of alcohol from wheat has been 
set aside. 

Because of the scarcity of materials 
and the improved demand for Canadian 
wheat, the Provincial government has 
decided against taking further action 
at this time. 


ALCOHOL PRODUCTION IN CUBA 


Favorable results have been obtained 
from efforts to increase alcohol produc- 
tion in Cuba, reports the National Asso- 
ciation of Alcohol Distillers. 

It is estimated that the total output 
in May reached 8,000,000 liters, not in- 
cluding cane brandy for beverage pur- 
poses. The monthly output during the 
early part of 1942 averaged 1,350,000 li- 
ters. 

Approximately 5,400,000 liters of the 
May production will be used in the man- 
ufacture of motor fuel, the Association 
states, 


DENMARK’S FERTILIZER SUPPLIES 


The fertilizer situation in Denmark is 
comparatively satisfactory, although 
shortages of certain types exist. 

Potash and nitrogen fertilizers were 
supplied to farmers during the past year 
in approximately normal quantities. 
The consumption of both showed a sub- 
stantial increase from 1938-39 to 1940- 
41, but declined since then and is ex- 
pected to show a further decrease in 
1943. 

Imports of phosphates have dropped 
to less than 10 percent of normal, be- 
cause of war conditions. Supplies of 
calcium cyanamide, however, are still 
not sufficient to permit any allocation, 
according to a statement of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

The consumption of artificial fertiliz- 
ers in Denmark from 1938-39 to 1941- 
42 is shown in the following table: 
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{In metric tons] 
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1 Preliminary. 
LIMITED SUPPLY OF FERTILIZERS IN EIRE 


Supplies of fertilizer for agriculture in 
Eire are very limited. 

Some phosphate rock will be received 
from the United States, but considerably 
less than the normal requirements, and 
it is hoped to import pyrites from Spain. 
A limited quantity of sulfate of ammonia 
and some potash can be obtained. There 
will be a full supply of sodium carbonate. 

Only 800 tons of spraying material will 
be available, against the normal 3,200 
tons. 


FINLAND’S FERTILIZER IMPORTS 


The shortage of phosphates in Fin- 
land, caused by war conditions, has been 
partly overcome by increased imports of 
potassium and nitrogen fertilizers. 

Potassium imports jumped to 34,000 
tons in 1942 from a pre-war figure of 
6,459 in 1938. Imports of nitrogen in- 
creased in 1942 to 10,900 tons; the 1938 
total was 8,429 tons. 

A sharp drop is recorded for phos- 
phoric acid—from 35,973 tons in 1938 
to only 2,100 tons in 1942. 


FIRE-RESISTANT CHEMICALS EMPLOYED IN 
GERMANY 


Tungstates are now employed in Ger- 
many to render rayon and staple fiber 
for the electrical industry fire-resistant, 
a European chemical publication reports. 

One method treats the fiber with solu- 
tions of sodium tungstate and tin chlo- 
ride, leaving a deposit of insoluble tin 
tungstate on the material. 

Mixtures of tin and aluminum tung- 
states are also used, either alone or in 
combination with phosphates. 

Noninflammable acetate rayon has 
also been produced directly by the addi- 
tion of tungstates, borates, and ortho 
and meta phosphates to the spinning 
bath. 


Mexico’s NEw CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 


As a part of Mexico’s new industrial 
program, 25 chemical laboratories are 
being set up, the foreign press reports. 

They have a total capital of almost 
4,000,000 pesos, it is stated. 


BEETROOT-ALCOHOL PRODUCTION IN 
Morocco 


The Moroccan beetroot-alcohol plant 
at Port Lyautey has been using as its 
raw material beets provided by an open- 
air drying plant which began operations 
in July 1942. 

hen the establishment of a distillery 
was contemplated and the process of 
desiccation appeared to be a useful part 
of the procedure, former laboratory ex- 
periments were renewed. Results con- 
firmed previous tests, and a drying plant 
was set up to furnish supplies for the 
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No Beer for Germans? 


Beer consumption in Germany 
was stopped by order effective 
March 15, states the English press. 
This unexpected action is said to 
have been “a great surprise to the 
Germans.” Naturally, the workers 
will be most affected by the new 
measure. 

Restrictions amounting to a 
complete stoppage of wine and 
spirits consumption were easily 
understood by the public, since 
they realize that all forms of con- 
centrated alcohol are needed for 
war purposes. 

The production of fuel from 
wine and other fruit derivatives 
has become more and more impor- 
tant in the past year in view of an 
increasing fuel shortage in Ger- 
many. Apart from losses on the 
Eastern Front, large fuel dumps 
have been destroyed by the R. A. F. 

The entire French wine produc- 
tion was requisitioned, and enor- 
mous quantities of wine have been, 
and still are, being purchased from 
Portugal. 











distillery, which had not been able to 
handle all the fresh beets available 
within the period necessary for their 
conversion. 

The process that has been developed 
has provided a practical method of using 
sugar beets, and the plant, although 
small, can handle 15 tons daily. More 
than 400 tons of fresh beets have been 
treated since July 1942. 


PORTUGUESE PRODUCTION OF SULFATE OF 
AMMONIA 


Companhia Uniaéo Fabril, Sociedade 
Portuguesa de Azote, and Empreza 
“Amoniaco Portugues,” located in Lis- 
bon, Beja, and Estarreja, respectively, 
have been authorized by the Portuguese 
Government to build factories for the 
production of sulfate of ammonia, says 
the Portuguese press. 

Total outlay for the three plants will 
amount to approximately $12,000,000, 


the announcement states. From these’ 


installations it is hoped to produce 110,- 
000 tons of sulfate of ammonia annually. 

The shortage of this product, owing 
to war conditions, has seriously affected 
Portuguese agriculture. 


Coal, Coke, Wood, 
and Fuel Gases 


BULGARIA’S REQUIREMENTS FOR OBTAINING 
FUEL 


To obtain coal for the 1943-44 heating 
season, householders in the principal 
Bulgarian towns were required to file a 
declaration of the amount needed with a 
coal and wood merchant before May 22, 
1943. Local fuel commissars fix the 
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quantities to be allocated monthly to the 
consumers, who may get wood instead of 
coal in the same amount. Local officials 
also determine the quantity of kindling 
wood to be allotted to households using 
coal. 

Households of one or two members will 
receive fuel enough to heat one room; 
households of three or four members will 
receive enough to heat two rooms; and 
households of five or more members will 
receive enough to heat three rooms. In 
addition, all households will be allowed 
coal for kitchen use, the amount being 
fixed by the local commissar. 

Where filing of declarations was not 
compulsory, fuel is to be allotted by 
means of ration cards delivered by the 
local commissar. 

In towns where the declaration system 
is used, buildings with central heating, as 
well as government buildings, commer- 
cial houses, professional and other insti- 
tutions, will receive coal in amounts fixed 
by the commissars. Such consumers will 
be provided with special cards enabling 
them to obtain coal from fuel merchants, 
or, in some cases, directly from the 
mines. 


CoAL PRODUCTION, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Coal production in British Columbia 
continued to lag in March and April. 
Output in March was 171,106 tons, and 
in April 148,990 tons, representing de- 
creases of 8 and 15 percent, respectively, 
from production in the corresponding 
months of 1942. 

In an effort to increase output in this 
critical industry, the Selective Service 
Board has ordered shipyards and other 
war industries to release experienced 
coal miners. 


UsE OF COMPRESSED GAS IN GERMANY 


Glowing accounts of the increase in 
the use of “Permagas” (compressed town 
gas) have appeared recently in the Ger- 
man press. In western Germany, it is 
stated, numerous filling stations for this 
fuel have been opened. 

At these stations, the gas is compressed 
to 350 atmospheres, and from 250 to 300 
vehicles can be serviced each day. A. G. 
der Kohlenwertstoffverbande, the enter- 
prise interested in this fuel, plans to open 
many more stations in the near future. 


Construction 


DECLINE IN BUILDING ACTIVITY, VAN- 
COUVER, CANADA 


The value of building construction 
awards in Vancouver, Canada, during 
March showed a _ sharp downward 
trend—$270,610 as compared with $1,- 
106,415 in 1941. The number of permits 
issued for new houses were 44 and 132, 
respectively, a Canadian Commercial 
periodical points out. 


DECREASED NUMBER OF BUILDING PERMITS, 
URUGUAY 


A decrease in the number of building 
permits was indicated in the Department 
of Montevideo, Uruguay, during April 
1943. Building permits issued totaled 
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Margarita’s Pearls: Big Crop, Poor Market 


The island of Margarita, off the northeast coast of Venezuela, has long 
been famous for its fine pearls. The largest pearl in the world, once included 
in the Spanish crown jewels, was, according to the records, found in the 
oyster beds off Margarita. 

At one time, under uncontrolled fishing, or dragging, these beds threatened 
to become exhausted; but now, under the wise conservation program 
initiated by the present Venezuelan Government, production is mounting 
rapidly. 

This year’s open season, January to April, netted the largest pearl crop 
in history, says the newspaper La Esfera, of Caracas. 

Up to March 26, more than 2,150,000 carats of pearls had been sold to 
dealers, and 800,000 carats were still to be sold at the town of Porlamar on 
Margarita, whichis the center of this industry. (A kilogram contains 5,000 
carats, according to La Esfera’s reporter.) 

Despite this record crop, the pearls are reportedly bringing the lowest price 
in history. One lot weighing about 1 kilogram (2.20 pounds) was sold for 
$500. The pearls are exported to New York, and even to places as far away 
as Jerusalem. Naturally, not every pearl is perfect as to size, shape, color, 
translucence, and other desired qualities. There are many factors governing 
the price other than the size. A large percentage are of irregular shapes 
and are used in making costume jewelry. 

One Venezuelan dealer has a photograph showing 100 pounds of pearls in 
one pile. 

The Venezuelan Department of Fisheries has decreed a 30-month closed 
season for each bed. About a thousand families hunt the pearl oysters, 
gathering an average of 10 to 15 bags of oysters a day. The oysters, up to 
now, have been wasted, but the Government is now carrying on experi- 
mental canning operations with hopes of finding a market for this excellent 
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to 1943, inclusive, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


{In bags of 60 kilograms each] 














sea food. 


fish begin in June. 
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Oyster gathering is a part-time job for fishermen, as the regular runs of 








368, with a declared value of 692,076 
pesos, compared with 415 permits valued 
at 1,022,556 pesos in March. The aver- 
age monthly figure for 1942 was 1,946,666 
pesos. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


OUTPUT OF HYDROELECTRIC POWER, 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


The Hydroelectric Power Commission 
of Ontario, Canada, has announced that 
output totaled 11,675,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours in 1942, the British technical press 
says. This exceeds by 11.5 percent the 
output of any preceding year. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION, QUEBEC, CANADA 


Ste. Anne des Monts and Cap Chat 
will be the first municipalities to benefit 
from the rural electrification program 
being planned by the government of 
Quebec, Canada, states the foreign press. 

The towns reportedly will receive a 
grant from the Provincial government 
equal to 50 percent of the cost of con- 
structing transmission and distribution 
lines. In addition, they will be permit- 
ted to borrow a sum equal to another 25 
percent of the cost. 

The electricity used will be purchased 
from the Lower St. Lawrence Power Co. 


PROPOSED CONSOLIDATION OF ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLY COMPANIES, U. K. 


Post-war reorganization of all elec- 
tricity supply companies in the London 
area into a single authority is being given 
much consideration at the present time 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 29, 
1943). It is claimed that such a reor- 
ganization would benefit consumers by: 

Standardization of voltages, enabling con- 
sumers to use their electrical appliances any- 
where; 

Standardization of rate structures; 

Easy facilities for installment-plan pur- 
chase of apparatus, and maintenance of ap- 
paratus by the supply authorities; 

Development of the industrial off-peak 
load to give industrial consumers cheap 
supplies; 

Service by the industry’s experts to help 
industrial consumers with technical prob- 
lems; and 

Increased facilities to make advice and 
guidance from electricity authorities avail- 
able to the public. ‘ 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Cocoa 


Cocoa-BEAN TRADE, BRAZIL 


The 1942—43 Brazilian cocoa-bean crop 
is still estimated at 2,000,000 bags of 60 
kilograms each. 

Port of Bahia arrivals and exports of 
cocoa beans in April and stocks on hand 
at the end of April for the years 1939 


a 

Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Arrivals 12,444 | 13,732 3, 738 240 | 208, 339 
Exports 54,176 | 79,027 | 44,117 | 71,017 289, 741 
Stocks 19,925 | 26,118 | 19,703 |171, 737 | 246,219 
an RENN 


! Estimated. 


Cocoa HARVEST, DOMINICAN REPuBLIc 


About 90,000 bags of 70 kilograms each 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) of cocog 
beans have already been harvested from 
the summer cocoa crop in the Dominican 
Republic. A total summer crop of from 
210,000 to 220,000 bags is expected by the 
trade. The quality is good, and the 
beans have only slight markings as a 
result of excessive moisture. Prices to 
producers continue strong, averaging 
$5.65 per 50 kilograms. 

The cocoa harvest from the summer 
crop has greatly increased stocks on 
hand available for export; up to May 
27 only 4,000 bags had been exported and 
there are now more than 102,000 bags 
awaiting shipment. Although stocks 
have not accumulated to the extent that 
spoilage would occur, most dealers are 
giving attention to drying and fumigat- 
ing the beans in anticipation of being 
forced to hold them. 

Some interest has recently been shown 
in the possibility of extracting cocoa 
butter from the beans for export to the 
United States, but such production is 
extremely small and cannot at present 
solve the problems attendant upon 
exportation of cocoa. 


Fish and Products 
ICELAND'S FIsH CaTCH 


The Icelandic fish catch for the period 
January through March 1943 amounted 
to 43,717 tons, compared with 60,000 tons 
during the corresponding period last 
year. Exports of fish during the first 3 
months of this year amounted to 36,000 
tons. 


CopFISH EXPORTS FROM NEWFOUNDLAND 


Exports of salted codfish from New- 
foundland in April amounted to 5,847,440 
pounds, compared with 6,245,456 pounds 
in April 1942. Cumulative exports from 
July 1942 to April 1943 were 92,535,744 
pounds, compared with 93,504,992 pounds 
for the corresponding period of 1941-42. 

Stocks on hand on April 30, 1943, were 
3,271,072 pounds—or less than one- 
fourth of the 12,914,048 pounds on the 
comparable date in the preceding year. 
The sharp decline in stocks under a year 
earlier is said to have been caused by 
the small catch during the past year, 
together with increased demand in 
recent months. 


Fruits and Products 
BANANA SITUATION, HONDURAS 


Banana exports from Honduras de- 
clined to 209,444 stems in April 1943, 
compared with 857,615 stems in April 
1942 and 1,131,723 in April 1941. 
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While the percentage of fruit coming 
from independent farmers remained 
about the same in the first 4 months of 
1943 as in the corresponding period in 
1942, there is an increasing tendency on 
the part of such farmers to plant other 
crops than bananas. 

The two large banana companies op- 
erating in Honduras are maintaining 
their farms as in normal times. 


BANANAS USED FOR BREAD MAKING IN 
KENYA 


In the Kimbu district of Kenya, Brit- 
ish East Africa, bananas are being cuc 
jnto strips, dried in the sun for 3 days, 
and then ground into flour for bread 
making, according to the foreign press. 
A bunch of bananas weighing 40 pounds 
is said to produce about 3 pounds of 
flour. 


Grain and Products 


ESTIMATED WHEAT PRODUCTION IN 
AUSTRALIA 


The final official estimate of wheat 
production in Australia in the 1942-43 
season amounted to 156,820,000 bushels, 
according to the foreign press, in com- 
parison with the final return of 164,- 
080,000 bushels in 1941-42. 

Area under wheat in Australia in 
1942-43 is estimated at 9,555,000 acres— 
or about 30 percent less than the 12,- 
653,000 acres planted in the preceding 
year, 

CANADIAN FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Flour production in Canadian mills 
amounted to 2,057,355 barrels in April 
1943, compered with 1,960,900 barrels in 
the corresponding month of 1942, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Total production for the 
three quarterly periods of the current 
crop year was 17,649,127 barrels, com- 
pared with 15,246, 534 barrels in the cor- 
respoding period of 1941-42. The per- 
centage of output to capacity amounted 
to 93.0 compared with 87.5 in April 1942. 

Total flour stocks for April 1943 
amounted to 893,654 barrels compared 
with 883,744 barrels in March, and 
1,131,142 barrels in April 1942. 


Sugars and Products 


CANADA’S ESTIMATED SUGAR-BEET ACREAGE 


Area planted in sugar beets in the 
Prairie Provinces, Canada, probably will 
be increased about 4,000 acres in 1943— 
or 10 percent more than was planted in 
1942. About 2.000 acres of sugar beets 
were seeded in Manitoba by May 7, 1943 
and the total acreage of this Province is 
estimated at 17,000 this year compared 
with 14,600 in 1942. 

The acreage in Alberta is expected to 
be about 30,000—slightly more than the 
28,000 planted last year. The beet seed- 
ing there is 62 percent finished, and pros- 
pects are favorable. Thinning machines 
are being used in the beet fields of Al- 
berta for the first time. 


Sucak ALLOTMENTS FOR HOME CANNING, 
CANADA 


Canada has set aside 100,000,000 
pounds of sugar for home-canning pur- 
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poses. The maximum amount alloted 
for this use will be about 10 pounds for 
each member of a family. Applications 
for canning-sugar allowances totaled 
209,000,000 pounds—or slightly’ more 
than 20 pounds per applicant. 

In Ontario, only 15,200 acres of sugar 
beets have been contracted, and this 
acreage may not all be planted. Last 
year about 21,000 acres were planted to 
sugar beets. Capacity of the two sugar 
factories there is about 40,000 acres. The 
1943 contract price of $10 per ton was 
high but did not offset the fear of labor 
scarcity and other difficulties. 

Regulations under the Meat and Can- 
ned Foods Act of July 4, 1940, have been 
amended because of the need to conserve 
sugar, aS well as to increase production 
of dehydrated vegetables and facilitate 
improved packing practices. 


CANADIAN HONEY PRODUCTION 


Canadian honey production in 1942 
amounted to 24,086,000 pounds, accord- 
ing to the most recent estimate. The re- 
vised estimate of the 1941 production was 
27,487,000 pounds. 

Although the number of beekeepers 
and colonies increased in 1942, yields 
were low, resulting in decreased pro- 
duction. 


SuGAR SITUATION, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Larger quantities of sugar were ex- 
ported from the Dominican Republic 
during the first 5 months of 1943 than 
during all of 1942, and as a consequence 
only about 94,000 short tons of the 1942 
crop remain. 

Since 1943 production totaled 395,000 
short tons by May, there was a larger 
quantity of sugar on hand than at any 
time in 1942. However, additional ware- 
houses constructed by the sugar com- 
panies are sufficient to accommodate the 
increase. 

There is still a large quantity of cane 
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to be ground, and producers maintain 
that production this year could amount 
to 550,000 short tons. The 1943 crop 
has not yet been sold, and some pro- 
ducers are said to be contemplating ceas- 
ing operations, since they believe it pos- 
sible that any purchase agreement would 
place some limitation on the size of the 
crop. Grinding was expected to con- 
tinue through July, if all cane is to be 
ground. 


SALVADORAN SUGAR SITUATION 


The 1942-43 Salvadoran sugarcane 
crop yielded about 19,000 short tons. 

In the first 3 months of 1943 sugar 
production amounted to about 16,000 
short tons, of which an estimated 4,000 
tons were consumed in the country. Ex- 
ports totaled 1,500 tons of sugar, all of 
which went to Honduras, except about 
350 tons sent to the Panama Canal Zone. 

On March 31, 1943, stocks of sugar in 
El Salvador totaled 14,000 short tons. 

Domestic consumption of sugar in El 
Salvador during 1943 is expected to be 
about 12,000 tons. 

In normal times the Honduran market 
absorbs about 4,000 tons of Salvadoran 
sugar, but curtailment of overland trans- 
portation facilities is expected to reduce 
the amount to 3,000 tons in 1943. 


SUGAR AND HONEY PRODUCTION, PANAMA 


Honey production in the Republic of 
Panama in 1942 amounted to 6,691,956 
pounds; the Province of Los Santos was 
the outstanding producer, contributing 
approximately 90 percent of the total. 

Production of brown sugar in 1942 was 
2,238,481 pounds. Sugar production in 
the Republic of Panama is not sufficient 
to fill domestic requirements, and on 
May 12 an announcement appeared in 
the local press stating that bids for 800,- 
000 pounds of refined sugar would be 
received. J 


The battle begins 
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Vegetables and Products 


PoTATO SHORTAGE, CANADA 


To insure equitable distribution of 
eastern Canada’s limited stocks of po- 
tatoes, the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board on May 11 froze part of the stocks 
in the hands of wholesalers. Maritime 
potato shippers are required to route all 
future shipments through a _ central 
agency of the Board which will direct 
shipments to centers in which the short- 
age is most acute. 

The sale of certified seed potatoes for 
any use other than planting was prohib- 
ited by an order of the Board on May 11. 

New potatoes, both domestic and im- 
ported, had a ceiling price of 542 cents 
a pound during May. Beginning in June 
and to apply during July and August, the 
ceiling price was cut to 5 cents a pound. 

The 10-percent war exchange tax on 
potatoes imported from the United States 
has been suspended for the period from 
May 1 to June 30 in an effort to facilitate 
imports and relieve the current potato 
shortage. The tax amounts to about 25 
cents a bushel. 


EXPORTS FrRoM MEXICO 


Trainload shipments of fresh vegeta- 
bles from the west coast of Mexico ceased 
during the period from May 1 to 15, but 
carload shipments continued to be sent. 
Three carloads of peppers crossed into 
Nogales on May 25, though these are 
thought to be the last shipments that 
will be made from that region in this 
season. 

Total carload shipments of fresh veg- 
etables from Mexico during the 1942-43 
season, compared with the 1940-41 and 
1942—43 seasons, are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 





[In carloads} 

Item 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 
Tomatoes... -_-.-- 4, 588 5, 879 7, 419 
Green peas iiech 162 91 724 
Green peppers.__-_- 325 | 584 452 
Green beans ae 1 5 
Mixed vegetables s4 46 210 

| NESE = 5, 159 6, 601 | 8, 810 





The most important factor in in- 
creased shipments was demand, in both 
the American and Canadian markets, 
due to war conditions. This increase in 
demand had been anticipated by plant- 
ers, who consequently were in a position 
to supply the needs of what should be 
considered an abnormal demand. 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTION INCREASED IN 
SWITZERLAND 


The area planted to vegetables in 
Switzerland has nearly doubled during 
the past 2 years, according to the Axis 
press. It increased from 12,000 hectares 
(1 hectare=2.471 acres) in 1940 to 21,000 
hectares in 1942. 

Prior to the war, about 23,000 carloads 
of domestically produced vegetables and 
6,000 carloads of imported vegetables 
were consumed in Switzerland. During 
1942, domestic consumption increased 
from 50,000 to 60,000 carloads. 
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Iron and Steel 


Imports INTO TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


The volume and value of iron and steel 
manufactures imported into Trinidad in 
1941, as officially reported, are shown in 
the following table, with figures for 1940 
for purposes of comparison: 





1940 1941 


| 
| 
Item 
| 
| 


rons | Value | Tons} Value 

- | | | 
Angles, shapes, sec- | 

tions, girders | 4,137) $614, 738] 6, 543) $885, 361 
Flat galvanized iron. _| 541] 65,878 395) 50, 165 
Corrugated galvanized | | | 

iron 2,409; 200,041; 2,560}; 342,776 
Tubes, pipes, fittings, | 

up to 6 inches in } | 

diameter 13, 690) 2, 438, 630) 9, 362)1, 762, 509 
Tubes, pipes, fittings 

over 6 inches in 

diameter 15, 2532, 129, 312/11, 455/1, 815, 022 
Wire netting, fencing | 

and mesh, all kinds 219 66, 615 134 60, 010 
Wire cables, rope, etc 126, 479 131, 171 
Other manufactures of 

iron and stee] 1, 025, 792 1, 387, 228 





Leather and 
Related Products 


SHOE PRODUCTION IN URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s shoe industry, which has 
been adequately supplying the domestic 
market for the past 2 years, has not as 
yet developed an export market. With 
an abundance of low-priced raw mate- 
rial available, however, and an adequate 
supply of labor, the industry shows ex- 
cellent possibilities for expansion in that 
direction. 

Production has decreased seriously 
Since 1939 as a result of diminishing 
purchasing power, consumption’ per 
capita for the past 2 years amounting 
to only an estimated 1.75 pairs annually. 
According to the best available estimates, 
total shoe production in 1942 came to 
2,916,000, a 19 percent decline since 1940. 
It is believed that with a substantial 
outlet, the five or six largest factories 
could produce between 1,000 and 2,000 
pairs a day more shoes than at present, 
within a year from the time of placing 
appropriate preliminary orders. 

There has been a marked decrease of 
imports into Uruguay during the past 5 
years, summer shoes for women having 
constituted the main volume of this busi- 
ness. Sports shoes for women are im- 
ported in smaller quantities, and imports 
of shoes for winter or ordinary street 
wear have been negligible for some time. 

Uruguay’s shoe factories are centered 
in the city of Montevideo. The spring 
and fall months are the most active, 60 
percent of each year’s production occur- 
ring at that time. The 3 summer months, 
December, January, and February, and 
the 3 winter months, June, July, and 
August, contribute approximately 20 
percent each. 

Although the supply of tanned leathers 
on hand, including soles, is adequate for 
a considerable increase in shoe manu- 
facture, the factories in April were av- 
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eraging only four 8-hour days a week, 
The sole leather is said to be unusually 
soft and flexible and of superior quality, 
The patent leather is also of superior 
quality. Leather sole linings of sheep- 
skin are well made in a variety of colors, 
thicknesses, and types. Rubber soles and 
rubber heels of good quality are also 
manufactured to some extent. 

The type of shoe most frequently 
worn by both the rural and urban popu- 
lation is the “alpargata” made of burlap 
or other vegetable fiber. Leather shoes 
similar to the United States product are 
worn by the upper and middle classes 
but are relatively infrequent among the 
laboring classes. Wooden- or leather- 
soled shoes with canvas uppers are fre- 
quently seen. Riding boots are worn in 
the country by all men who can afford 
them. 

Although children of all classes wear 
alpargatas, especially in summertime, a 
considerable number of children’s leather 
shoes are also used. 


Lumber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Lumber production in the Vancouver 
area, which normally contributes 90 per- 
cent of the cut of British Columbia, has 
continued to decline, owing principally 
to an acute labor shortage. 

The cut for January-April 1943 de- 
clined to 506,000,000 board feet, from 
760,000,000 for the corresponding period 
in 1942, and 891,000,000 in the first 4 
months of 1941. 

Inventories are reported by the mills 
as exceptionally low. Log stocks in 
Vancouver on April 15 included only 
97,000,000 board feet; in April 1942 they 


totaled 164,500,000, and in April 1941, 
281,000,000 board feet. 
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Argentina’s Steel Situation 


Best estimates indicate that pos- 
sible steel receipts by Argentina in 
1943 will total only 85,000 tons, 
says the annual report of the Ar- 
gentine Central Bank. Only 45,000 
tons are expected to come from the 
United States, the report reveals, 
and it is hoped that the remainder 
will come from Brazil and Spain, 
though these sources are regarded 
as somewhat uncertain. 

According to the bank report, 
average steel and iron imports 
during 1938-40 were 641,000 tons 
annually, with an additional 185,- 
000 tons included in machinery, 
automobiles, and similar items. In 
1942, imports were down to 127,000 
tons. Steel and iron production in 
Argentina is expected to reach 
70,000 tons in 1943, or about one- 
fourth of the country’s minimum 
requirements. 











An experiment in salvaging timber left 
in the woods after logging operations will 
be attempted in British Columbia. 

It will be carried out jointly by the 
Provincial Forestry Department and two 
private companies. 


Ecvuapor’s BALSA EXPORTS 


Exports of balsa wood from Ecuador 
continue to increase, and in April were 
much larger than in the corresponding 
month of 3942. 

Statistics also indicate a considerable 
improvement in exports of balsa during 
the first 4 months of 1943 over the cor- 
responding period last year. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


GERMANY SENDS AGRICULTURAL MACHIN- 
ERY TO RUMANIA 


The Nazi press claims that large num- 
bers of agricultural machines have been 
sent to Rumania by Germany during 
the last 2 years. 

The quantities reported to have been 
delivered and those scheduled for de- 
livery in the near future are shown in 
the following table: 








| Number of units 


Item 
To be 


Delivered delivered 


Tractors 3, 719 130 


Tractor plows 3, 592 280 
Planting machines 5, 145 500 
Horse-drawn plows 54, 235 16, 000 
Harrows.. _. 22, 000 2, 800 
Chaff-cutting machines 32, 960 | 6, 000 
Sorting machines... 1, 335 | 150 
Mowing machines__- 2, 339 

Threshers. 457 225 
Straw presses. _. . 90 25 





The Rumanian authorities believe that 
these quantities are insufficient and are 
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attempting to obtain additional machin- 
ery from Germany, according to reports. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


THEATER SHOWINGS IN COLOMBO, CEYLON 


Ceylon has 26 permanent motion-pic- 
ture theaters, 10 of which are in Colombo, 
and 6 mobile units. The estimated seat- 
ing capacity of the permanent houses is 
17,500. 

Approximately 250 feature films and 
150 news reels were shown in 1942. No 
films were produced in Ceylon. The 
quantity and value of films imported that 
year, except those received by parcel 
post, are shown in the following table: 





Film imports 
Country of origin ———$ 
Quantity Value 


Linear feet | Rupees ' 


United States 149,979 | 23, 397 
United Kingdom 98, 106 | 6, 289 
British India | 1,217,969 | 86,301 

| 1, 466, 054 115, 987 


| 





1 Rupees 3.30=$1.00. 


Five theaters exhibit pictures in the 
English language exclusively, six show 
only Indian productions, and the others 
ordinarily present an English-language 
film at 6 p. m. and an Indian one at 9 
p. m. The mobile theaters show only 
Indian films. There is no dubbing. 


Nonferrous Metals 


TUNGSTEN PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s leading producer of tung- 
sten increased its output to 242 tons in 
1942 from a mine with 1,100,000 tons of 
reserves, the foreign press advises. 

A new concentrating mill, with capac- 
ity to treat 20,000 tons of crude ore 
monthly, is expected to be built imme- 
diately. 


Imports INTO TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Imports into Trinidad of nonferrous- 
metal products in 1940 and 1941, as 
officially reported, are shown in the fol- 





Item Year | Volume} Value 

Hundred | 

Aluminum manufactures, oth- weight | 
er than hollow ware 1941 621 | $36, 625 
Do ; 1940 | 670 | 53, 854 

Manufactures of brass and } 
alloys of copper 1941 3, 797 | 224,019 
Do 1940 5, 701 | 319, 186 
Other copper manufactures 1941 4,555 | 126, 444 
Do 1940 3, 531 | 85, 886 
Lead manufactures | 1941 | 2,829 64,077 
Do : | 1940 777,| 11,060 
Soft solder ..-| 1941 686 | 29, 132 
Do | 1940 | 293 | 12,678 
Metal bars, blocks, cubes, etc 1941 424 22, 312 
Do .-..| 1940 496 31, 588 





MERCURY DEPOSITS DISCOVERED IN CEYLON 


Promising traces of mercury, the first 
to be found on the island of Ceylon, have 
lowing table: 
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been discovered in Kalpitiyu district of 
the Northwestern Province, the Far East- 
ern press announces. In view of the re- 
sults of preliminary investigations, indi- 
cating the existence of rich deposits 
under the surface, borings are to be 
made. 

At present, the principal world sources 
of mercury are Italy, Spain, the United 
States, Mexico, and Canada. 


MOZAMBIQUE’S BAUXITE DEPOSITS 


The bauxite that for many years has 
been known to exist in the Manica dis- 
trict of Mozambique has been worked 
since 1938 for white bauxite, says the for- 
eign press. Mixed with magnesite, some 
of the white bauxite is made into high- 
grade refractory bricks; the greater por- 
tion, however, is exported for the manu- 
facture of aluminum sulphate, since 
processing on the site is considered 
wasteful. 

Although a survey made early in 1942 
revealed an estimated total tonnage of 
2,400,000 tons, only 68,000 tons are imme- 
diately available for development. 


MANGANESE PRODUCTION IN RUMANIA 


Production in the Rumanian manga- 
nese mines which belong to the Bucovina 
Orthodox. Religion Fund is regulated by 
the Government, the foreign press ad- 
vises, and disposition of the metal is de- 
cided by Government agencies. Output 
of these mines was previously exported 
to Germany, but it is reported that Ger- 
Many now has new sources of manga- 
nese, and authorization has been given 
for the shipment to Italy of 9,000 tons 
from available stocks, at 2,200 lei a ton. 


DECREASED GOLD OUTPUT IN SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


The number of gold-producing proper- 
ties in Southern Rhodesia was reduced 
in 1942, say official reports, and output 
declined to 760,030 ounces, which is 30,412 
ounces less than the 1941 production. 
The decline is attributed to reduced sup- 
plies and to a 30-percent increase in the 
price of available supplies. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CEMENT IMPORTS INTO TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Of a total of 49,495 tons of cement, val- 
ued at $1,168,200, imported into Trinidad 
in. 1941, the supply from Great Britain 
totaled $808,671 and Canada’s share was 
worth $344,544. 

In 1940, tonnages of cement imports 
were officially reported at 46,927, and 
value at $996,964. 


MODERN PROCESSING PLANT MAy BE 
ERECTED IN NEW ZEALAND 


A survey is being made in New Zealand 
to consider the erection of a modern 
processing plant to handle bentonite, 
talc, diatomaceous earth, and other min- 
erals, the foreign press reports. 
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Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


INCREASED Imports INTO TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Trinidad imported 604 typewriters, 
valued at $40,428, in 194l1—an increase 
of approximately 75 percent over the 
345, valued at $24,054, received in 1940. 
Recently published trade statistics show 
that in both years practically the entire 
supply was obtained from Canada. 

Imports of other office machinery also 
increased substantially, being valued at 
$64,289 in 1941 and $33,702 in the pre- 
ceding year. The leading suppliers in 
1941 were the United States ($35,681) 
and Canada ($24,368). 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


SALVAGING OF FaTS IN CANADA 


More than 7,000,000 of the 35,000,000 
pounds of fats that must be salvaged this 
year in Canada for the manufacture of 
glycerin have already been collected, a 
large percentage of it coming across 
butchers’ counters, states a mid-May re- 
lease of the Canadian Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. 


FisH-OIL PRODUCTION IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Because of the present strong demand 
and high prices for foodstuffs, a greater 
number of Newfoundland fisherman are 
expected to engage in cod fishing this 
season than for the past several years. 
Therefore, an increase in the production 
of fish oils this year is expected. 

In 1942, 266,400 United States gallons 
ef medicinal cod-liver oil, 3,600 gallons 
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of poultry-grade cod-liver oil, and 444,- 
000 gallons of industrial cod oil were 
exported from Newfoundland to all des- 
tinations. Figures for 1941 were 289,709 
gallons, 9,783 gallons, and 654,120 gal- 
lons, respectively. 


ACUTE SHORTAGE OF OLIVE OIL IN 
PORTUGAL 


The shortage of olive oil has been so 
acute in Portugal that a rationing sys- 
tem has been set up in Lisbon and may 
be extended to other parts of the coun- 
try, in an effort to conserve the supply. 


OILSEED CULTIVATION IN SWITZERLAND 


Cultivation of oilseeds in Switzerland, 
though still on a small scale, displayed a 
further good increase in 1942. In that 
year, 9,600 farmers planted 550 hectares 
(1 hectare—2.47 acres) of rapeseed, and 
26,000 farmers planted about 680 hec- 
tares of poppy seed. 

The area sown to rapeseed in 1941 was 
154 hectares, and in 1940, 38 hectares— 
the number of planters in the 2 years be- 
ing 3,000 and 550, respectively. In 1941, 
19,600 producers cultivated 541 hectares 
of poppy seed, and in the preceding year, 
5,100 farmers planted 397 hectares to 
that crop. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


Woop-PuLp PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Quebec forests during 1942 supplied 
raw material for the operation of 47 
pulp and paper mills, states a Canadian 
commercial publication. Total produc- 
tion value of paper and cardboard from 
these mills amounted to $123,318,254 for 
the year. These mills employed 18,753 
workers to whom they paid in wages and 
salaries a total of $27,923,606. 
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PAPER BaGsS FOR TRANSPORTING Cupan 
SUGAR 


Paper bags to replace jute bags for 
transporting raw sugar have been the 
subject of recent experiments at Centra] 
Toledo, in Cuba, under the auspices of 
a United States paper manufacturer. 

It was found that three multiwalled 
paper containers of 50 kilograms capac- 
ity each are required to displace one cus- 
tomary jute bag of 325 pounds’ capacity, 
Inclusion of one liner of asphalt-impreg- 
nated paper is sufficient to make the bag 
moisture-proof, for a short time at least. 
Paper bags filled with sugar, when 
dropped from a height of about 20 feet, 
showed no damage. 

The manufacturers claim certain defj- 
nite advantages in the use of paper 
containers for sugar, such as prevention 
of loss through seepage, reduced damage 
from hardening of the sugar, and clean 
emptying of the bags. 


PAPER SHORTAGE IN EIRE 


Paper supplies of all kinds, with the 
exception of newsprint, have been re- 
duced to 16 percent of their normal vol- 
ume in Eire. Stocks of newsprint, which 
are entirely dependent upon imports, 
are so depleted that it is necessary for 
the Department of Industry and Com- 
merce to maintain strict control. 


HattT1i’s NEWSPRINT SHORTAGE 


Newsprint imports in Haiti have been 
seriously curtailed, and most newspapers 
there have been reduced to only two 


pages. There are 52 publications of 
various kinds now being printed in 
Haiti. 


INDIA’S NEWSPAPERS REDUCED IN SIZE 


An endeavor to save shipping space is 
forcing newspapers in India to become 
skeletons of their former selves. Prices 
are high and officially controlled. 

Newsprint is not produced in India, 
and lack of machinery and technicians 
precludes any prospect of its domestic 
manufacture until after the war. Kraft 
paper, however, is now being manufac- 
tured on a large scale from bamboo pulp, 
as a result of experiments conducted at 
the Forest Research Institute, Dehra 
Dun. 

Use of kraft paper for wrapping and 
packing purposes has increased greatly 
in recent years; the average annual con- 
sumption during the 5-year period pre- 
ceding the war having amounted to ap- 
proximately 10,000 tons. 


U. K. Uses WASTE PAPER IN MANUFACTURE 
of GLIDERS 


Incredibly strong and weather-resist- 
ant are the noses, tails, and king tips 
made for gliders, from waste paper, by 
nimble-fingered British girls who in 
peacetime constructed imitation com- 
mercial products and displays for exhibi- 
tions, says the British trade press. 

Paper, layer upon layer, alternately 
brown and “sugar bag” blue, is pasted 
to the molds and neatly trimmed to fit. 
By thus varying the colors, the operator 
can see at a glance whether each coating 
is complete. Spraying with cellulose 
finish is the final touch. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


GASOLINE SHORTAGE IN EIRE 


Imports of gasoline into Eire in 1941 
and 1942 amounted to 17,800,000 and 
13,750,000 gallons, respectively, compared 
with normal consumption of 44,000,000 
gallons, the Minister of Supplies of the 
Irish Government stated recently. 

At one time in 1943, he pointed out, 
Eire was faced with the prospect of a 
complete exhaustion of stocks. Orders 
prohibiting public transport services and 
enforcing other drastic reductions were 
prepared and about to be introduced 
when the arrival of limited stocks eased 
the position. The situation may recur 
Jater this year, for deliveries are expected 
to be reduced even further. Supplies of 
fuel oil, have declined more than 50 
percent. 


LIMITED OIL SUPPLY IN FRANCE 


The French oil-supply situation con- 
tinues to be very tight, say European 
press reports, and further restrictions on 
commercial road transport have been 


- forecast. 


Drilling operations, engaged in by the 
Société Nationale de Petrole d’Acqui- 
taine, are described as disappointing, and 
it is reported that the authorities will 
hereafter concentrate on solid fuels. A 
small increase in the output of synthetic 
motor fuels is expected, however. 

Farmers are being encouraged to plant 
oilseeds as a means of providing French 
railways aud other users with substitute 
lubricants, it is stated. 


GrREEcE RECEIVES OIL SHIPMENTS FROM 
GERMANY? 


In the first 3 months of 1943, say Axis 
press reports, Germany delivered the fol- 
lowing amounts of mineral oils to 
Greece: 2,000 tons of benzine, 4,000 tons 
of crude oil, 1,000 tons of heating oil, and 
1,000 tons of petroleum. Additional de- 
liveries are expected. 


PROSPECTING FOR MINERAL OIL IN SPAIN 


The Spanish petroleum monopoly has 
been granted prospecting rights for min- 
eral oil in a district covering about 10,000 
acres, bounded roughly by the villages of 
Calatanazar, La Cuenca, and Abejar, sit- 
uated in the region of the Sierra de Ca- 
brejas in the Province of Soria. 

There is no information available to 
indicate that the proposed prospecting in 
Soria will meet with more success than 
the extensive, and none too successful, 
explorations in the past. 


SHALE-OIL PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


Consolidation of the two principal 
shale-oil concerns in the Province of 
Vaestergoetland has been authorized by 
the Swedish Riksdag. In addition, the 
proposal to grant 25,600,000 crowns for 
the extension of existirg plants and for 
production of shale-oil by the Ljungs- 
troem method has been approved. Asa 
result of these measures, it is estimated 
that shale-oil production will rise from 
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or approximately 21 cents a pound. 


of rose oil. 


Bulgaria, be used. 


of food supply obtained. 





New Bulgar Confection: Jam From Rose Petals 


Bulgaria is considering the development of a new industry, according to 
the foreign press. Instead of making rose oil, or attar of roses, an old indus- 
try in Bulgaria, it has been proposed that, for some years to come, rose petals 
should be made into jam. It is estimated that at current prices for rose 
petals and sugar the jam can be made at a cost of 40 leva (nominal value of 
leva about 1.2 cents U. S. currency) per kilogram (kilogram—2.2046 pounds), 


The cost of the manufacture of the jam would have to be borne in part by 
the Agricultural and Cooperative Bank which now finances the production 


Bulgarians consider rose jam a delicious confection, and it would find a 
ready market. About 2,204,600 pounds of sugar would be required for the 
annual crop of rose petals. If sufficient sugar is not available, it is suggested 
that molasses from sugarcane and sorghum cane, both grown in southern 


It is also suggested that, in the making of jam, rose petals be mixed with 
strawberries, pumpkins, pears, or apples. 

There are many ways in which rose petals can be utilized in the making 
of jam, and thus a new Bulgar industry would be developed and a new source 











the present 37,000 tons to about 81,000 
tons a year. 


Rubber and 
Products 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN BELGIAN CONGO 


Rubber production in the Belgian 
Congo has been greatly stimulated since 
the fall of Malaya and the Netherlands 
Indies, reports the African press. New 
tapping methods have doubled, and in 
some cases trebled, the yield of the 45,000 
acres of European hevea plantations and 
the 5,000 acres of native plantations. 


In the Province of Stanleyville, 30,000 
acres of hevea have been planted, and it 
is hoped that during 1943 this area may 
be doubled. In addition, one organiza- 
tion has cleared about 17,500 acres of 
land, and is receiving seed for it by plane. 

At present, however, the bulk of the 
rubber output is wild rubber collected by 
the natives in the immense tropical for- 
ests, it is stated. Of the 750 tons of 
rubber purchased at Leopoldville in 
March 1943, 500 tons consisted of forest 
rubber. 


PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER IN 
BULGARIA 


A new synthetic-rubber plant is being 
built near Sofia, Bulgaria, British trade 
reports indicate. Production is expected 
to begin at the rate of 1 ton a day, in- 
creasing to 500 tons a year. Quality of 
the rubber will be satisfactory for foot- 
wear, it is stated, but at present it is not 
satisfactory for tires. 


Byproducts include caustic soda and a 
material which can be used as a sub- 
stitute for turpentine and lacquers. 

Synthetic rubber has been produced 
for some time in Bulgaria, but with no 
conspicuous success. Present produc- 
tion is said to amount to no more than 
100 kilograms (220 pounds) a day. 


TIRE MANUFACTURE IN CUBA 


The tire factory of the Compafia 
Goodrich Cubana, S. A., is at present pro- 
ducing tires at the rate of 2,100 units a 
month, and is gradually increasing pro- 
duction as the employees gain experience. 
The plant operates 24 hours a day, and 
employs 190 persons, 70 of whom are 
temporary. 


RUBBER SITUATION SOMEWHAT IMPROVED 
IN EIRE 


The rubber situation in Eire, though 
still serious, is much better than had 
been anticipated, according to a recent 
statement of the Minister of Supplies. 

This year, he stated, it will be possible 
to maintain a supply of new and re- 
molded tires sufficient to meet essential 
vehicle requirements, and it is hoped to 
make 300,000 cycle tires available. 


MOZAMBIQUE’S NEW RUBBER FACTORY 


The new rubber factory of the Fab- 
rica Colonial de Borracha, Ltd., located 
at Lourenco Marques, in the Portuguese 
East Africa colony of Mozambique, is 
concentrating on the production of foot- 
wear and rubber heels, according to Af- 
rican press comment. The machinery, 
made in Portugal, was set up in the fac- 
tory in 3 months’ time. Capital outlay 
is reported already to be in excess of 
$80,000. 

Native collectors in the Inhambane 
district are the factory’s only source of 
supply for raw rubber at present. Rub- 
ber grows throughout the colony, how- 
ever, and north of Manica and Sofala 
there are millions of untapped rubber 
trees, it is said. : 

The factory now employs 62 workers, 
8 of whom came from Portugal. Capac- 
ity of the existing machinery is said to 
be 1,200 kilograms (about 2,646 pounds 
of rubber and 600 pairs of shoes a day. 
There is ample room for expansion. 

The factory plans to manufacture bi- 
cycle and automobile tubes, rubber for 
retreading automobile tires, and other 
products in the near future. 
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Want a Nice “Seaweed and 
Poodle Hair” Suit? 


After the Nazis entered France, 
the supply of linens, silks, tweeds, 
muslins, and suitings quickly be- 
came entirely exhausted. 

To remedy the shortage, even in 
a very small way, a Frenchman, 
who had lost everything through 
the invasion procured a hand loom 
and with the assistance of two ex- 
soldiers proceeded to produce 
hand-made tweed out of the most 
incongruous assortment of mate- 
rials. 

His systematic search for every 
conceivable type of fiber is reported 
in a British textile periodical—how 
he scoured the countryside, col- 
lecting bark from trees, long fi- 
brous strips from wild plants, and 
seaweed. Goats’ hair and even 
clippings ' from French poodles 
were salvaged. 

In 6 months’ time this pioneer 
had more than 100 assistants, and 
orders were coming in faster than 
they could be filled. 

In another section of France, ex- 
haustive experiments are being 
conducted with all types of sub- 
stitute fibers. Even pine needles 
are being considered for use in 
spinning threads. 











Special Products 


FURNITURE ImporRTS INTO TRINIDAD, 
B. W. I. 


The value of furniture and cabinet 
ware imported by Trinidad im 1941 was 
more than twice as great as in 1940, 
recently published trade statistics show. 
Imports of metal furniture and parts 
increased slightly. 

The chief supplying countries in 1941, 
and the value of goods received in 1940 
and 1941, are shown in the following 
table: 





Item and country of origin 1940 1941 
Furniture and cabinet ware, total $42,815 |$104, 426 
“Sees 91, 152 
Metal furniture and parts, total 153,845 | 174,971 
Canada__ “i a 129, 062 
Great Britain 2 4 40, 903 





DEMAND FOR BICYCLES AND TIRES IN 
Society ISLANDS 


Bicycles constitute the customary 
means of transportation in Tahiti, So- 
ciety Islands. A few taxis and private 
automobiles are in use, but their number 
is decreasing steadily because of short- 
ages of gasoline and repair parts. 

Bicycle tires are now said to be in the 
greatest demand of any article sold in 
Tahiti—with the exception of food. The 
few bicycles and tires that have reached 
the island since the outbreak of the war 
have been sold under government con- 
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trol, with individuals having the most 
urgent needs being given priorities. 

It is reported that a shipment of tires, 
of the size ordinarily used on French- 
made bicycles, has recently been received 
from Australia. Individuals are re- 
quired to turn in an old tire for each new 
one purchased. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION IN BARBADOS 


Cotton picking was in progress during 
May in Barbados, and yields were ex- 
pected to be lower than last year. 

For the fourth successive season, this 
island has been entirely free from rav- 
ages of the pink bollworm. 


CANADIAN COTTON CONSUMPTION 


In the first quarter of 1943, 48,687,511 
pounds of cotton were consumed in Can- 
ada, compared with 49,728,082 pounds in 
the first 3 months of last year, reports 
a Canadian trade journal. In April, 
38,611 cotton bales were opened. This 
is not as much as the 44,200 bales opened 
in March, or the April 1942 figure of 
44.391 bales, but brings the total for the 
first 4 months of this year to 157,185 
bales, compared with 176,402 for the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year. 


Many night shifts have been discon- 
tinued, and some mills even have diffi- 
culty in obtaining sufficient workers to 
run a full day shift. This labor short- 
age has also brought about an inade- 
quate yarn supply, and consumer-goods 
production is steadily running behind 
demand. 

On March 1, 1943, 144,362 workers were 
employed by primary and secondary tex- 
tile industries—about 1,000 less than the 
145,367 employed on the same date a 
year ago. The drop in available workers 
is reported by the primary industry. 


Silk and Products 


SERICULTURE IN INDIA 


India’s recently established but stead- 
ily growing parachute industry already 
displays a seemingly insatiable appetite 
for silk. 

To help satisfy the demands, the 
Kashmir government is sponsoring a 
vast program of expansion in sericulture, 
says a British periodical. 

For a 3-year period, mulberry groves 
in Jammu and Kashmir are to be en- 
larged at an annual expenditure of 
1,25,000 rupees. A conditioning house 
will be located in Kashmir, and the test- 
ing department in a Jammu factory will 
be improved. Cumulative incubation 
will supply rearers with hatched worms 
instead of eggs. House-building ad- 
vances to growers will be resumed, and 
cocoon prices will be fixed yearly, before 
the rearing season. 
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The expansion program also includes 
erection of a hibernation house for con. 
servation of seed and construction of 
seed houses in outlying districts. 

At present, some 4,000 families of 
Kashmir derive their entire livelihoods 
from sericulture, and over 50,000 families 
are said to devote a portion of their time 
to the industry. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
CANADA’S MILL PRODUCTION 


Canadian citizens are assured of an 
adequate supply of rayon wearing ap- 
parel in 1943, unless retail sales reach 
abnormal proportions, says a Canadian 
textile journal. 

To maintain a high level of production 
some mills keep the same cloth on the 
looms for all seasons of the year. Asa 
result, many fall and winter lines wij] 
be merely standard spring materials art- 
fully converted by using fall dyes and 
finishes. Thus much time, labor, and 
material will be conserved while produc. 
ing sufficient fabrics to meet normal 
demands. 

In 1942 the domestic market consumed 
87,997,000 yards of woven rayon and 
mixture fabrics, not far below the record 
consumption of 90,600,000 yards in 1941, ° 
Canadian mills produced 177,552,000 
yards, compared with 83,151,000 yards 
in the preceding year, but imports were 
greater. 

Standardization of production un- 
doubtedly contributed to the high pro- 
duction in 1942, as the total supply of 
rayon yarn and staple fiber did not 
reach a proportionate level. 


Wool and Products 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF WOOL IN 
AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s 1942-43 wool clip is ex- 
pected to total 3,483,000 bales, says a 
trade publication. This is somewhat be- 
low the 1941-42 level of 3,656,013 bales, 
and is attributed to unusually dry 
weather in some growing areas. The 
decrease, however, is not as great as these 
figures would indicate, because the size 
of each bale has been increased by 10 or 
12 pounds. Wocl earnings, which may 





Belgian Congo's Position in 
1942 Mineral Output 


The Belgian Congo is first among 
the United Nations in the produc- 
tion of cobalt, tantalite, industrial 
diamonds, and radium ores, and 
second in the production of tin. 

Congo production in 1942 in- 
cluded 168,000 tons of copper, 28,- 
000 tons of zinc concentrate, 27,000 
tons of manganese, 28,000 tons of 
cassiterite, 5,500,000 carats of dia- 
monds, 1,800 tons of cobalt, 269 tons 
of wolframite, 126 tons of tantalo- 
colombite, and 16 tons of refined 
gold, the African press reports. 
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“It Tastes like Sawdust” 


Chemically treated wood chips 
are being used by German scien- 
tists to produce an artificial 
“meat,” according to European 
press dispatches, 

The process has been developed, 
it is stated, by a former winner of 
the Nobel chemistry prize. 




















—— 


amount to £71,000,000, will be the highest 
on record, the previous high being £66,- 
644,396 in the 1927-28 season. 

Consumption in domestic mills has 
again increased, even topping the high 
total of 1940-41. Curtailed output for 
civilian needs insures a continuance of 
high production after government orders 
begin to decline. 

About 7 percent of the yearly clip is 
now scoured in Australia, compared with 
only 4 percent in pre-war years. 

Australian wool growers have effected 
such extensive savings that a threatened 
shortage of jute wool-pack has been suc- 
cessfully averted, at least for the present 
season, and prospects are bright also for 
the 1943-44 clip, says a British textile 
bulletin. 

Many second-hand packs were used, 
and, what is more important, the average 
weight per bale for the present season 
was 12 pounds greater than last season. 
This additional weight is believed to have 
saved about 130,000 jute packs in one 
season, and has conserved valuable ship- 
ping space. 

When coinparing yearly clips, however, 
due consideration must be given to the 
differences in weight, as bales from the 
1943 clip are slightly over 315 pounds, 
whereas the average weight in the pre- 
ceding season was a little over 303 
pounds. 


CANADA ATTEMPTS TO MEET CIVILIAN 
NEEDS 


Realizing the gravity of an impending 
shortage of men’s and boys’ apparel, with 
particular regard to overcoating and 
suiting fabrics, and all types of under- 
clothing, the Canadian Department of 
Munitions and Supply has agreed to cur- 
iailment in filling military orders, re- 
ports a textile periodical. 

Military production will immediately 
drop to about 60 percent of total output, 
from a previous proportion of between 
70 and 75 percent, thereby permitting 
mills to manufacture a proportionately 
larger quantity of essential civilian wool 
goods. Tweeds, frieze mackinaw, and 
blanket cloth for civilian use will be in- 
creased sufficiently to at least alleviate 
the threatened shortage. 

Civilian and war demands required 
about 125,000,000 pounds of shorn wool 
to produce some 27,500,000 yards of wool 
and worsted fabrics. In 1942 Canada 
produced 12,867,000 pounds of shorn and 
5,000,000 pounds of pulled wool. There- 
fore, farmers are constantly urged to 
raise more sheep, to supply as much as 
possible of the Dominion’s wool require- 
ments. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


WOo0OL PRODUCTION IN IRAN 


Flocks of sheep in Iran are believed to 
comprise some 16,000,000 head. 


Wool production estimates for the 
year ended March 21, 1943, remain un- 
changed at 12,000 metric tons, which 
figure has also been tentatively set for 
the next yield, clipping of which was be- 
gun on March 22. 

The market is quiet, and during April 
prices ranged between 8,000 and 30,000 
rials per metric ton, based on quality. 
These prices are well below those pre- 
vailing in the 3 preceding months. (The 
selling rate for the rial is 32.50 and the 
buying rate 32.00 to the dollar). 


SITUATION IN U. K. 


Wool cloth and blanket export market 
allocations for the period June to Sep- 
tember 1943 were issued to United King- 
dom producers the last week in May. 
This has developed more orders for piece 
goods. Renewed interest also is shown 
in the yarn trade. Spinners have caught 
up on old orders and can now promise 
better deliveries. 

Employment in the wool industry is 
reported to be about one-third of the 
pre-war level. 

Average prices of clothing ordinarily 
bought by working-class families were 
71 percent higher on April 1, 1943, than 
they were on September 1, 1939, and on 
April 1, 1942, they were as much as 95 
percent higher. Clothing prices on April 
1 of this year were from 1 to 2 percent 
lower than on March 1. Utility cloth 
and apparel now available in larger 
quantities have made this reduction in 
prices possible. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


DENMARK FINDS USE FOR FLAX SHIVE 


In Denmark flax shive (waste) is dried, 
pressed into briquets, and burned in gas- 
producing plants for automobiles and 
trucks, reports an Irish textile journal. 


FLAX PRODUCTION IN U. K. 


Some 7,500 acres of flax must be raised 
this year for scutching at a Northamp- 
ton flax mill, said to be the largest in the 
British Empire. This acreage, accord- 
ing to a British textile periodical, is more 
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than double that grown in all of Britain 
only 5 years ago. 

The Northampton flax mill claims to 
use no coal whatsoever, shive waste, con- 
stituting about 40 percent of the weight 
of straw, being burned exclusively. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


AUSTRALIA PRopUCEs “BUMPER” CROP 


Scanty rainfall during the 1941-42 sea- 
son had no serious effect on tobacco, one 
of Australia’s most important export 
crops, and there was a record harvest. 
Quality of the Virginia type, however, 
was not quite up to earlier standards. 

Total area under tobacco during 1941-— 
42 was 79,109 acres, and the green weight 
produced was 49,061,281 pounds, com- 
prising: Virginia flue-cured type, 46.- 
579,011 pounds; fire-cured, 937,527; 
other, 2,961; and Turkish, 1,541,782. 
The total exceeded the preceding year’s 
record by more than 12,000,000 pounds. 

Raw-tobacco exports represented more 
than one-fifth of the total value of last 
year’s exports and auction prices have 
been 50 percent above pre-war levels, 
states a foreign trade journal. 


DECREASED PRODUCTION IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Owing to a number of set-backs, only 
160,000,000 tobacco plants, or 50 percent 
of the original estimate, were grown in 
Croatia, Yugoslavia, during 1942, says 
the Axis press. The drought during the 
summer of 1942 was also unfavorable for 
tobacco growing. It is stated, however, 
that the tobacco was clean of weeds and 
was of excellent quality. 


Tobacco buying began on December 
28, 1942, delayed a month by the Gov- 
ernment’s decision to raise the price of 
tobacco. Total purchases amounted to 
200 carloads or only about 60 percent of 
the 1941 crop. 


Buying price per kilogram of tobacco 
averaged between 35 to 40 kunas higher 
than that of last year. In addition, 
growers received a bonus of 1 kilogram 
of corn for every kilogram of tobacco de- 
livered. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, June 
22, 1943: 


No. 468—Current Export Bulletin No. 101. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 101 covering the 
following subjects: 


1. General In-transit License GIT—-SW/A Can- 
celed for Near East Destinations. 


Effective immediately, in-transit shipments 
of commodities originating in Switzerland 
and destined for any of the Near Eastern des- 
tinations in the British Empire (Egypt, Pales- 
tine and Trans-Jordan, Aden Colony and Pro- 
tectorate, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Bahrein 
Islands, Kuwait, Trucial Oman, Qatar, British 
Somaliland, and Cyprus) may no longer be 
exported under General In-transit License 
GIT-SW/A. 

Such shipments must conform to the ex- 
port-license procedure required for shipments 
of commodities originating in the United 
States and destined to such countries. In 
addition a Certificate of Origin and Interest 
covering the shipment, and issued in Switzer- 
land pursuant to directions laid down by the 
joint Anglo-American Blockade Committee, 
or a document replacing the original certifi- 
cate, and issued by a British Consular Officer 
in the United States must accompany such 
export license applications. The Certificate 
or document replacing it will be returned to 
tne applicant and must be presented to the 
Collector of Customs with the license if the 
shipment is authorized. 


Il. Suggested Export License Application Lim- 
its for Automotive Replacement Parts 
for Third Quarter, 1943. 

In response to requests from exporters, and 
after consultation with representatives from 
the Automotive Vehicle and Parts Industry, 
the Office of Exports is establishing, for the 
third quarter of 1943, for certain destina- 
tions, a procedure whereby limits will be 
suggested to exporters beyond which appli- 
cations for export licenses for automotive re- 
placement parts are not likely to be approved 

These suggested limits are offered to ex- 
porters simply as a guide in planning their 
sales and export-license application work, and 
do not in any manner represent a commit- 
ment from the Office of Exports. 

It is hoped that this procedure will prove 
to be beneficial with respect to the issuance 
of Import Recommendations under the De- 
centralization Plan, and that it will also 
save time and labor by reducing the number 
of applications for this commodity which 
must be rejected, returned without action, 
or approved with quantities altered. 

Exporters of automotive replacement parts 
may obtain further details of this procedure 
by writing to the Machinery and Equipment 
Division, Office of Exports, Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, Washington, D. C., Reference 
OE-4-5-LGG. 


Ill. “Partial Shipments” Permitted to Any 
Destination Under Individual Licenses 
or Release Certificates. 


Because of some misunderstanding which 
has arisen with regard to partial shipments, 
the Office of Exports announces that partial 
shipments may be made against an export 
license to eny destination, including those 
countries which have adopted a decentraliza- 
tion plan. 

Partial shipments may also be made against 
a Release Certificate issued under a program 
license to any of the countries for which a 
program license has been issued. Collectors 
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of Customs will record such partial ship- 
ments on the back of the Release Certificate. 


IV. Single Application and Multiple Commod- 
ity Grouping Permitted for Certain Nails, 
Wire and Manufactures. 

One export license can be submitted for 
the commodities listed below. The following 
group of related commodities is added to the 
List of Related Commodity Groupings shown 
on pages 92 and 93 of Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 11. 

Schedule B 

Number 
Iron or steel wire, uncoated (include 

carbon, stainless and alloy steel). 6081.00 


Commodity 


CIN, WO. one... GRR OD 
Barbed wire__-_-_-- sil ohana is pues eater peinan 
Woven-wire fencing__----_- ——— 


Coated wire, n. e. s., of iron or steel 
(Include electric and telephone 
transmission wire of iron or steel, 
coated with aluminum, copper or 
other metal; insulated wire and 
cable having an iron or steel 


a Eiaksskteastas . 6091.09 
Wire clothesline___.__.___.._.____.___.. 6091.19 
Sere . 6091. 25 
ue tee... peseacnn _...... 6092.00 
Pence staples, only_........._...- 6095. 00 


V. Change in List of Commodities Exempt 
From Individual License if Shipments 
Are Valued at $25 or Less. 


Effective immediately, individual licenses 
are no longer required for the export of the 
commodities listed below where the net val- 
ue of an individual shipment is $25 or less. 


Barbed wire_____._--- 6083. 00. 
Nails and bolts (except 

railroad ) - . 6092.00 through 6099. 00 
Plain wire______-_ 6081. 00, 6082. 00 
Wire and manufactures, 

See . 6085.00 through 6091. 98 


Subject IV, Bulletin No. 88, of April 3, 1943 
(Announcement No. 454 in ForeIcGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for April 10) is amended ac- 
cordingly. 


VI. General License Canceled for Discon- 
tinued Models, Old Styles, and Second- 
Hand Shoes 





ym 
B 


date 


General 
license group 


schedule 


number 


Commodity 


change 


Department of C« 


merce 





Old New @ 

Leather manufactures: Dis 

continued models, old 

styles, and second-hand 

shoes (include very low 

priced). 0659. 00 K None 

‘The restricitons on the export of these shoes are 
closely allied to the domestic restrictions announced on 
Feb. 7, 1943. Discontinued models may include shoes 
of very recent manufacture which are indentical to shoes 
currently being sold in the United States under rationing 


restrictions 


Shipments of the above commodity, which 
were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the 
exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of exit 
pursuant to actual orders for export prior 
to the effective date of change may be ex- 
ported under previous general license provi- 
sions. Shipments moving to a vessel subse- 
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quent to the effective date of change pursuant 
to ODT permits issued prior to such date 
may also be exported under the previous gen- 
eral license provisions. 





Building Brazil 
(Continued from p. 9) 


construction material in projects of ad- 
vanced design. It is frequently said that 
Brazilians have been successful in doing 
things with concrete that are not at- 
tempted elsewhere. Notable structures 
such as the grandstand of the Rio de 
Janeiro Jockey Club—with its cantiley- 
ered roof of reinforced concrete and no 
supporting columns to obstruct the 
view—merit the recognition that they 
have received. 

Brazil’s spectacular modern architec- 
ture leans heavily upon cement and con- 
crete, and Brazil is fortunate in having 
a domestic cement industry equipped to 
serve its structural needs, even though 
for the present the lack of fuel has han- 
dicapped the cement industry, which is 
now operating at about one-third of its 
rated capacity. Brazil’s lack of oil is 
one of the most serious deficiencies af- 
fecting its growth, but the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment is sparing neither effort nor 
money in pushing explorations for the 
“lifeblood of a nation’—in the words of 
Valentim Boucas, close economic adviser 
to President Vargas. Experimental oil 
wells have been established at Lobato 
in the State of Baia (Bahia). Reports 
from Brazil say that the oil wells in Baia 
are expected to produce in 3 or 4 years 
about 25 percent of the petroleum re- 
quirements of the country, or approxi- 
mately 6,000 barrels per day. The pres- 
ent daily production already exceeds 300 
barrels. The existence of oil in Baia is 
of strategic importance from both an 
economic and a military point of view. 
Potential oil deposits have also been 
reported in the State of Alagoas and in 
the Acre Territory. 

The administration has also attacked 
the fuel problem from another angle— 
it is now building an extension of its 
railroad system westward to connect 
with Bolivia’s oil region. 


In Architectural Vanguard 


While the Axis-inspired war was lay- 
ing waste the great cities of the Old 
World, approximately 50 skyscrapers of 
reinforced concrete were going up in 1942 
in Rio de Janeiro alone. Brazil, many 
observers contend, has taken the leader- 
ship in modern architecture in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and, because of the war, 
this position is preeminent in the world. 
In Rio many new schools, a new War 
Ministry (22 stories high, air-conditioned 
and covering an entire block), a Finance 
Ministry, and a new Education and 
Health Ministry structure were built, and 
a new Foreign Ministry building was be- 
ing planned. In fact, Rio is planning 
remove the Morro de Santo Antonio hill 
in the heart of the city in order to make 
more ground available for further civic 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture 


improvements and to relieve traffic con- 
gestion. This is not the first mountain 
that has given way before the pressure 
of Rio’s modern progress. One of the 
important civic improvements is a large 
underground automobile parking area in 
the center of the business section, which 
has been completed. (Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, also has a large underground 
parking area in the heart of the city. 
While South America has fewer motor 
vehicles than the United States, city 
authorities there have done more intel- 
ligent planning to prevent vehicular con- 
gestion than have United States cities.) 

Another sweeping modernization pro- 
gram has been started in Niteroi, the 
capital of the State of Rio de Janeiro, ly- 
ing across the Guanabara Bay opposite 
the Federal capital. The cost of rebuild- 
ing and modernizing Niteroi has been 
estimated at about $15,000,000. The 
improvements will include new avenues, 
increased park areas, and new govern- 
ment buildings. 


Many Agencies Active 


National agencies concerned with 
building construction in Brazil, in ad- 
dition to the “Instituto de Aposentadoria 
e Pensdes dos Industriarios,” are: The 
Ministry of Highways and Public Works; 
Bank of Brazil; Ministry of Labor, In- 
dustry, and Commerce; Ministry of 
Naval Affairs; Ministry of War; Ministry 
of Agriculture; and the Ministry of 
Education. Municipal agencies con- 
cerned with construction include the 
Department of School Buildings and 
Equipment and the Office of the Prefect 
of the Federal District. 

Construction of office buildings in 
Brazil has developed a unique archi- 
tectural variation by creating a system 
for regulating heat and light. Formerly, 
when office buildings were constructed, 
office workers either sweltered behind 
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awnings or depended on the scant pro- 
tection obtained from venetian blinds, 
which do nothing to keep the sun’s rays 
from heating the windows. 


The “Quebra Sol” 


As developed by the contemporary 
architects in Brazil, external lattices or 
shutters are used on office buildings. 
These blinds are sometimes horizontal, 
sometimes vertical, sometimes movable, 
sometimes fixed. They are called “‘que- 
bra sol” in Portuguese. What might 
otherwise be taken as ornamentation on 
Brazil’s beautiful new government build- 
ings is actually the result of the design 
effects of the “quebra sol.” Modern 
Brazilian architecture derives its “orna- 
mentation” from the organic functions 
of the building itself—rather than from 
decoration superimposed merely for the 
sake of architectural design. 

Illustrations of this type of architec- 
ture, which is expected to have a pro- 
found effect on all future functional 
types of construction, were placed on 
exhibition recently at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York City. This 
exhibit is now traveling throughout the 
United States to demonstrate the 
strength and beauty of Brazil’s building 
program. 

While movable outside sunshades were 
experimented with as early as 1933, they 
have nowhere been more effectively co- 
ordinated with the architecture than in 
the Ministry of Education and Health 
building in Rio. 

On the north side of the building (the 
same as the south in our latitudes), the 
floors, thin concrete slabs, are cantile- 
vered outwards about 4 feet from the 
window. Vertical divisions, also 4 feet 
apart, break up the facade to give the 
effect of a huge honeycomb. 


Function of Louvers 


Asbestos louvers in the upper portion 
of each rectangular cell are manually 
controlled and can be directed with the 
position of the sun, allowing for suffi- 
cient air and at the same time keeping 
out all direct sun rays and reducing ex- 
cessive light intensity. Thus, the louvers 
serve as an inexpensive substitute for 
mechanical air-cooling devices. As the 
louvers are regulated at different angles 
throughout the building, it is possible 
to get an interesting variety of light and 
shade. 

The south side of the building has no 
need for more sunshade than venetian 
blinds and is consequently expressed as 
a solid facade of glass. The building is 
erected with an open foundation on pil- 
lared stilts, permitting free passage of 
pedestrians at street level. 

The new Brazilian Associated Press 
building uses a different kind of vertical 
blind. The two “hct” sides of the build- 
ing are faced with rows of diagonally 
fixed concrete slabs, each 32 inches deep 
and 234 inches thick, opening on a nar- 
row continuous passage. Some of the 
rooms have glass on the inner side of 
the passage; others are left open. 

By employing different kinds of sun- 
break devices, some elaborate, others 
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simple in design, the outlines produced 
on the buildings give enchanting variety 
to the architectural designs of Brazil’s 
cities. 


Ideas Applicable Elsewhere 


To make these construction develop- 
ments possible, Brazilian, United States, 
and French architects worked together. 
They utilized French, Portuguese, and 
Italian architectural and construction 
ideas, and United States technical and 
labor-saving devices to provide comfort. 
The Brazilians have developed a new 
and most necessary device for alleviating 
the effects of hot weather and with this 
device created a new type of architecture. 

It may well be that, when the war is 
over, Brazil’s new architecture may be 
adopted for the great rehabilitation 
projects that will be necessary to restore 
a shattered and exhausted Old World. 





Swiss Army Rations 


A Swiss soldier is entitled to the fol- 
lowing daily rations, according to the 
foreign press: bread, 375 to 600 grams; 
meat, 170 grams; cheese, 80 grams; fresh 
vegetables or fruits, from 800 to 1,000 
grams; dried vegetables, 125 grams; fat 
and oil, 40 grams; malt, 20 grams; sugar, 
40 grams; chocolate, 50 grams; and 4 
deciliters of milk, or 10 grams of coffee 
and 5 grams of coffee substitute; tea, 3 
grams. 


The daily cost of a soldier’s food in 
francs is as follows: bread, 0.25; meat, 
0.55; cheese 0.26; and vegetables 0.78; 
total 1.84 francs. Since living and labor 
conditions are less favorable in the alpine 
regions, it has been decided that an addi- 
tional amount of food may be given to 
soldiers there. 
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Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from the date of 
publication. 





Date of 
: . Class number and 1 rnc 
Trade-mark product j = 
| 
| 1943 
Pliofelt No. 36—Wool, straw, | May 14 
and fur hats, fur and 
wool caps. 
NEE ont 2 Do. 
Viking—Carbon No. 17—To be used Do. 
paper. direct on the prod- 


uct or in packages. 
Atlantica Usina Sao | No. 1—Powdered Do. 
Christovao—Carlos paints, oil, var- 
Kuenerz & Cia. nishes, enamels in 
Ltda. paste, liquid, or in 
any form or quality. 
No. 1—Oil and alcohol Do. 
varnishes. 


Transatlantica Ver- 
niz a olso e alcoo]— 
Usina Sao Chris- 
tovao—Carlos Kue- 
nerz & Cia. Ltda. 

Transatlantica Ver- 
niz Columbiano— 
Usina Sao Chris- 


No. 1—Floor and lino- Do 
leum varnishes. - 


tovao—Carlos 
Kuenerz & Cia. 
Ltda. 

Invictus__-_--.-.-. : No. 6—Mills (grind- Do. 
ing devices). 

Protogenol - _- No. 3—Medicinal and Do. 
pharmaceutical 
preparations. 

Cleopatra -- No. 44—Cigarettes, ci- | May 18 


gars, dried tobacco 
or tobacco leaves. 
Tropocalcio Labor- | No. 3—Medicinal and Do. 
atorio Capivarol pharmaceutical 
Ltda. preparations. 
No. 48—Perfumes and Do. 
toilet preparations. 
No. 22—Cotton yarn _- Do 
No. 23—Cotton textile 
in piece goods. 
No. 24—Cotton arti- 
cles not included in 
other classes. 
No. 28—Raw silk or 
rayon yarn prepared 
| for sewing. 
| No. 30—Raw silk or 
rayon articles not 
included in other 
classes. 
No. 39—Cotton sew- 
ing thread. 
Edison. -....- oi No. 44—Cigarettes - - -- Do. 
0 SS GEES SES! "Rane Do. 
Metropole___- No. 44—Cigarettes, ci- Do. 
gars, dried tobacco 
or tobacco leaves. 
Nu Dent.._..__....... No. 10—Powder for Do 
sterilization of den- | 
tures. } 


Indiana -_- 








New Tourist Hotel for Peru 


La Compafiia Hotelera del Peru S. A— 
the Peruvian Hotel Corporation, which 
operates the Government-built and 
owned tourist hotels of Peru—announces 
the completion and opening of another 
hotel of this expanding chain. 

The hotel, which has 52 rooms, most of 
them with private bath, is in the city 
of Huancayo, capital of the Department 
of Junin, 10,000 feet above sea level and 
160 miles by motor highway from Lima. 

Other Government hotels operated by 
this corporation are in Arequipa, Chala, 
Huanuco, and Tingo Maria—and the rest 
house for tourists at the ruins of the 
prehistoric city of Machu Picchu. 
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ark Applications 


Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition to the registration 
of these trade-marks must be made in 
Colombia within 30 days from the date 
of the third and last printing. 





Trade-mark 


Commodity 


Date of 
publi- 
cation 


Alival, Amebiol, Chemicals for use in | May 29. 
Anginal, Atrinal, industry, photogra- 1943 
Atens, Atussin, phy, scientific in- (sec 

Albert, Auxicor, vestigations, agri- ond 
Euglarsin, culture, horticul- print- 


Bismoyodil, 
Calciovital, 
Calminal, Cardiol, 
Comisial, Corazin, 
Esacrin, Fixacal, 
Cadyl, Fenumal, 
Lactosil, Lacty], 
Lifquin, Lisoril, 
Malarsan, 
Mardelate, Meal, 
Neo-Diplomidil, 
Neo-Trialomidyl, 
Neuroton, 
Codefedrin, Oftol, 


ture; anticorrosives, | 


insecticides, sub- 
stances for cleaning 
metals, floors, 
woods, and fabrics 
(other than soaps); 
medicinal, pbarma- 
ceutical and veteri- 
nary products, toi- 
letries, mineral 
water, wines, tonics, 
etc., and the estab- 
lishments in which 
these wares are sold 


ing 


Fodorgan, 
Pertoyodarcy], 
Cilcform, Stipticol, 
Streptanidil, } 
Triazonidvl, Teoran, | 
Triosal, Ulcusan, 
Yos-Carbin, 
Tifobucal, 
Quinoterbin, 
Sadestory!, Vibural, 
Triorlunartryl. 
Condor Chocolates and simi Li 
lar products. 
Klein Metals used in indus- Do. 
try; manufactures 
and semimanufac- 
tures in iron and 
stee]; industrial ma- 
chines, apparatus, 
parts and accesso- 
ries, and various 
other items. 
“una nueva pista | The privilege of in- Do. 
deportiva de venting game and 
salon’’ sporting accessories 
and equipment for 
a period of 10 years. 








Portuguese is Worth 
Learning 


(Continued from p. 11) 


zil. It will be useful for him to know 
that empreiteiro means a contractor, 
that aceite is acceptance, that conheci- 
mento is a bill of lading—and if he meets 
the word faléncia he will know that a 
bankruptcy is involved (naturally he will 
hope that he seldom sees this word). 


Pungent, Vivid Sayings 
g 


Fascinating to any person with a feel- 
ing for languages, to anyone sensitive to 
the variations of national thought and 
temperament, are the proverbs, the “old 
sayings,” encountered in the different 
tongues. Portuguese is exceedingly rich 
in such sayings—sometimes approaching 
our own English method of expression or, 
again, tackling the thought in a radically 
original and highly graphic way. 
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The earnest but cheerful faith of the 
Portuguese is voiced, for example, in such 
a proverb as Dd Deus o frio conforme a 
roupa (“God sends the cold to conform 
with the clothing”), a variant of our own 
saying (not from the Bible, by the way 
but from the novelist Sterne) about tem. 
pering the wind to the shorn lamb. 
Where we in the United States announce 
a determination to persevere “through 
thick and thin,” Brazilians would be apt 
to say por paus e por pedras—“through 
wood and through stones.” 

And, speaking of stones, we have an 
old, picturesque phrase “to kill two birds 
with one stone,” an idea that is ex. 
pressed a bit differently by the Portu- 
guese-speaking peoples, who say matar 
dois coelhos de uma cajadada—“to ki}] 
two rabbits with one blow of a shepherd’s 
crook.” When we want to convey the 
idea that a youngster has inherited the 
qualities of his father, we are likely to 
remark that he’s a chip off the old block, 
but if you were speaking Portuguese you 
might put across the same thought in an 
equally vivid way by uttering the terse 
comment: Filho de peixe sabe nadar— 
“A fish’s son knows how to swim!” 

And, merely in passing, one is tempted 
to note such intriguing, wholly appropri- 
ate Portuguese terms as “house of the 
button” (casa de botdo), for our “button- 
hole”— and “sky of the mouth” (céu dq 
béca) for what we prefer to call the 
“roof” of that vital orifice. If we want to 
indicate exceptionally close cooperation 
between individuals, we may say 
“They’re hand in glove,” or hold up two 
entwined fingers and remark, “They’re 
just like that” (or we may exclaim 
“They’re thick as thieves!” if we aim to 
be biting), but the Brazilians have a dif- 
ferent phrase: they say Sdo unha e carne 
(“They are fingernail and flesh”’)—a 
rather neat way of putting it. 

In colloquial Portuguese one often runs 
into bold, vigorous phrases that com- 
mend themselves for their exact aptness, 
For instance, if it’s really hot your Portu- 
guese-speaking friend may well say “Que 
calor! Estou suando em bDicas.” 
(“What heat! I’m perspiring in water- 
spouts”—a phrase that comes in very 
handy for anybody who is studying his 
Portuguese in summertime Washington.) 


Significant Progress 


Notwithstanding the facts and factors 
mentioned earlier in this discussion, the 
study of Portuguese has of late been 
making appreciable progress in the 
United States—an advance that is most 
gratifying to every friend of the lan- 
guage, and that promises to be signifi- 
cant in the field of commercial relations. 
The war, with the entry of Brazil into 
the ranks of the United Nations, has 
served as a marked stimulus. Courses in 
Portuguese have been established in an 
increasing number of educational insti- 
tutions. Classes have been instituted 
also outside the academic halls. There 
has been a widening realization of the 
value of the language—of the practical as 
well as the cultural benefits to be derived 
from a knowledge of it. 

And, fortunately, this movement has 
been accompanied by the provision of 
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better. and more ample tools for the 
study of Portuguese, in the form of 
grammars, readers, and conversation 
pooks. Most of these seem excellent— 
though there was one regrettable excep- 
tion, in which a publisher rushed out a 
“convenient phrase-book” for travelers 
to Brazil in which there was a gross error 
in the gender of the exceedingly common 
word bagagem, meaning luggage. That 
may charitably be put down as a mere 
inadvertence—nearly all the new Portu- 
guese books, and series of books, are re- 
markably good in their particular kinds. 


Good Dictionary Needed 


There is, however, one important class 
of books of which this statement is not 
true—and it would seem that business 
interests might well address themselves 
to the task of helping to correct this par- 
ticular situation. There is not a satis- 
factory Portuguese-English dictionary 
available in the English-speaking coun- 
tries—and exporters and importers who 
desire to use the language certainly suf- 
fer from that lack. Three dictionaries 
are on sale. One is a scholarly and ex- 
tensive work, comprehensive in its day, 
but decades out of date—lacking vast 
numbers of the newer terms, especially 
in the vital field of science. Another 
dictionary, which has just recently come 
from the presses, is good as far as it 
goes, but the definitions are much too 
curt and the book omits a great many 
fairly common Portuguese words. The 
third is (the present writer feels) sem 
duvida the worst foreign-language dic- 
tionary ever sold in this country—rid- 
dled with hundreds of misconceptions in 
the definitions and with untold thou- 
sands of typographical blunders, of 
which a single example will suffice: the 
Portuguese word inveja means, we are 
here told, “envy, malice, spit”! 

American foreign traders, as well as 
many others, have an acute need of a 
good Portuguese dictionary today. May 
it be suggested that here is a possible 
field for helpful sponsorship or other 
appropriate action by some educational 
body, by the American Brazilian Associ- 
ation, or possibly by the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs? 

Businessmen who realize that the path 
to profit lies through a thorough under- 
standing of the peoples with whom they 
deal can, it is felt, serve certain of their 
really fundamental interests by further- 
ing the study of the Portuguese language 
in the United States. 


Flexible, Strong Language 


Portuguese has flexibility, pungency, 
and strength. It possesses an inherent 
interest, even apart from utilitarian 
ends. But its practical usefulness is 
great, today more than ever before. 
Knowledge of the Portuguese language is 
a key—a key to business success in one 
of the greatest of republics and in a 
globe-girdling empire, a key to cordial, 
harmonious, and rewarding relationships 
of many sorts, a key to some at least of 
the aspects of international solidarity. 

Does it not seem worth while to ac- 
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quire a working knowledge of it? Be- 
sides the larger ends that impress them- 
selves upon the mind, such knowledge 
will serve to prevent an occasional con- 
tretemps when one is traveling—such for 
example as happened to an acquaintance 
of this writer who went into a tobac- 
conist’s shop in the Rua do Ouro in Lis- 
bon and said, very firmly, to the man be- 
hind the counter: “Queria comprar umas 
boas cigarras.” The tobacconist was 
keen minded and alert on the pick-up, so 
the fregués immediately got the excellent 
cigarettes that he wanted. Going out 
into the street, however, the customer 
voiced a bit of wonderment over the 
shopkeeper’s “sharp start” and his quiz- 
zically raised eyebrows. The purchaser 
did not realize that he had really been 
expressing the desire to “buy some good 
grasshoppers.” 

What a very great difference just a 
little vowel makes! 


[Note.—Certain ideas in the foregoing 
article are reproduced from a discussion, by 
the same author, published by the Pan 
American Union about a year and a half 
ago. For permission to use here the para- 
graphs from the earlier paper, the writer is 
indebted to the editor of the Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union.] 





Simplification Makes 
Giant Strides 


(Continued from p. 14) 


pounds; tin, 34,221 pounds; nickel, 
44,286 pounds; cadmium, 10,000 pounds; 
copper, 29,463 pounds. Steel savings 
reached 50 percent. 

Only 10,000 bicycles a month are being 
made. The industry has a more essen- 
tial engagement with tripods for ma- 
chine guns, incendiary bombs, search- 
lights, shells, and airplane parts. 


Future Simplification Plans 


As the country moves deeper into the 
war, and its needs for metals, chemicals, 
textiles, and manpower increase, simpli- 
fication is bound to cut deeper into the 
items used by the household. House- 
hold items are expendables; military 
items and the machines to make them 
are not. 

If simplification of details can accom- 
plish the necessary results, it is that 
which will be resorted to, rather than 
the total elimination of the entire item 
or entire line. There is no desire on the 
part of the Government to deprive its 
citizens unnecessarily of the things they 
are used to. 

On the contrary, every effort is being 
made to keep civilian goods at the high- 
est peak of supply consistent with the 
necessities of war. It is for this very 
reason that simplification has been the 
method used; for, in simplifying, the 
necessities are left. Only the unessen- 
tials are removed. 

Recently there was set up the Office of 
Civilian Requirements within the War 
Production Board, invested with the 
power necessary to provide civilians with 
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essential goods and services. As stated 
in the order creating it, the objective of 
this new office is “to provide consumer 
goods and services adequate to maintain 
essential civilian life and the highest 
productive efficiency, to the end that the 
maximum productive power of the 
civilian populations may be attained in 
the support of the war effort.” 

Simplification is not an arbitrary de- 
cision on the part of the Government 
that such-and-such can and must be 
done. Before any simplification meas- 
ures are ordered, careful study is made 
of the necessity of the items affected, 
and the simplification methods are 
worked out with the makers of the items. 
Many of the suggestions already adopted 
or in process have come from the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


Good Economy Prospects 


Of the 1,000 items which form good 
prospects for worth-while 1943 simplifi- 
cation economies, without disrupting 
civilian living practices, programs for 
more than 200 are already in work, many 
of them due to be completed shortly. 
Some of the programs affecting the civil- 
ian consumer are as follows: auto jacks, 
automotive-repair tools, household 
brushes, children’s sportswear and rayon 
dresses, nails and screws, stationery, 
facial tissue, wrapping paper, paper 
napkins and towels, photographic equip- 
ment, pie plates, decorative pottery, radio 
replacement parts, safety shoes, screens, 
scissors, silverplated flatware, towels, 
and wheelbarrows. 


Benefits in Many Fields 


Simplification has resulted in the re- 
examination of many manufacturing 
practices, with results heartily approved 
by the various industries. Businesses, 
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they point out, can be run more economi- 
cally and more profitably by simplifying 
designs, styles, and numbers of items 
carried. Longer runs can be made, there 
is less stock to handle, there are smaller 
investments in special machinery and 
less obsolescence. 

To the consuming household, simplifi- 
cation means that it can have something 
instead of nothing. It means, in many 
cases, easier repairs. In addition, sim- 
plification may often forestall the neces- 
sity of rationing. 


Maintaining Ouality 


The quality of simplified goods is being 
watched. The American Standards As- 
sociation, the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and the Standards Branch of the 
Office of Price Administration are all 
working to prevent the lowering of quai- 
ity when unessentials are removed. In 
addition, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion is trying to insure, by setting of 
specific price ceilings, that new, simpli- 
fied goods cost only as much as they 
should, shorn of the unessentials. 





War's Effect on 


Panama's Economy 


(Continued from p. 19) 


Cocoa 


The same uncertain shipping situa- 
tion which disrupted the banana export 
trade has affected cocoa exports in a 
like manner. Most of the exports, which 
were formerly taken by the Netherlands, 
the largest pre-war consumer, are now 
shipped to South and Central America, 
especially Colombia. Most of Panama’s 





cocoa is grown in Bocas del Toro, the 
former banana region. 

) , 

Rubber 


Another strategic raw material whose 
development has been stimulated by the 
war is the long-dormant but once-active 
crude-rubber industry, based on the Re- 
public’s abundant forests of “Caucho 
Castilloa” trees. In September 1942 the 
Rubber Reserve Corporation negotiated 
a contract with the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment for all the rubber produced in 
the Republic until the end of 1946, unless 
rescinded by mutual consent. 

Some of the rubber collected in Pan- 
ama is being brought to the United States 
by plane. The former banana cutter now 
uses his machete in tapping rubber trees 
of abandoned plantations as well as wild 
rubber trees. 


Industrial Development 


The reaction of Panama’s industry to 
the impact of war conditions has been 
more passive than the reaction of agri- 
culture. Panama’s resources are such 
that industry must of necessity be a less 
important factor in its economy; fur- 
thermore, conflicting influences engen- 
dered by the war have retarded the pace 
of industrial development. Particularly 
before the change of administration in 
October 1941, did the uncertainty caused 
by the laws and policies of the Govern- 
ment discourage investment and coun- 
teract the stimulus provided by the war. 

Furthermore, industrial expansion is 
more dependent on the importation of 
machinery than is agriculture. It has 
already been noted that the agricultural 
program has been rearded by the inabil- 
ity to get the necessary equipment, and 
that the greatest increases in produc- 
tion have taken place in those crops that 
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are less dependent on machinery. The 
condition has applied to an even greater 
extent to industrial development, 


Food-Processing Industries 


An additional consideration has been 
that many of Panama’s industries are 
food-processing industries dependent for 
their expansion on the increase in agri- 
cultural production. The sugar mills. 
rice mills, and coconut-processing indus- 
try are all examples. Panama has 6 
sugar mills and more than 60 rice mills 
scattered throughout the sugar- and 
rice-producing areas of the Isthmus. 

The coconut-processing industry has 
been hindered by the limited supply of 
coconuts. At the same time, Panama 
was exporting coconuts. In the summer 
of 1942, the Government came to the aid 
of the industry by prohibiting the export 
of all coconuts grown on the Atlantic 
coast from Colon to Puerto Obaldia, the 
principal area of production. 

Other food processing in the Republic 
is represented by dairy products estab- 
lishments, the salt industry, a sausage 
factory, a company making edible fats 
and oils, firms manufacturing macaroni 
and similar flour products, and one mak- 
ing candies, jam, and preserves. 


Liquor Industry 


A business which has benefited greatly 
from the wartime stimulus has been the 
liquor industry. In the true sense of the 
word, Panama has only one liquor dis- 
tillery and only one brewery, a national 
monopoly. But it has 14 other com- 
panies which blend domestically pro- 
duced and imported alcohols with var- 
ious essences and flavors, thereby pro- 
ducing rum, gin, whisky. 

Liquor production increased 40 per- 
cent in value between 1941 and 1942, the 
greatest absolute difference coming in 
beer, which accounts for 85 percent of 
the value of the production. Gin and 
rum showed the greatest relative growth, 
increasing 77 percent and 66 percent 
respectively. 

Other businesses which are working at 
capacity include shoe manufactures, 
men’s clothing industries, and furniture 
plants, which have increased their pro- 
duction to supply increased demand. 


Lumber 


The Republic’s lumber production is of 
the hardwood variety—that is, mahog- 
any, cedar, and nazarine. However, 
softwoods are obtained on a smaller 
scale, and the possibilities of lumbering 
and milling quipo, a wood similar to 
balsa which may be feasible for certain 
types of airplane construction, are very 
good. With present equipment, Pan- 
ama’s lumber production could be in- 
creased approximately 75 percent if the 
war effort requires it. 


Ceramics 
Panama’s ceramics industry is one 


that has been greatly furthered by the 
activity of the war. The demands 
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caused by construction activity on the 
Isthmus, both in the Republic and in 
the Canal Zone, has been largely respon- 
sible for its notable development. A 
considerable number of hollow cement 
construction blocks are used in the coun- 
try for foundations and walls of build- 
ings, since they must stand up under the 
decaying influence of a tropical climate 
and the ravages of wood-boring insects. 
Tile for floors, walls, and roofing are 
furnished to the construction industry 
as well, 

Since the war and the difficulty ex- 
perienced by many consumers in ob- 
taining dishes, cups, trays, and many 
other articles needed for household and 
restaurant use, ceramics makers have 
expanded their production of these prod- 
ucts as well as that of sanitary fixtures. 
Materials used in the manufacture of 
these commodities are mainly procured 
locally, except for such items as chemi- 
cals, dyes, and fittings for sanitary fix- 
tures which must be imported from the 
United States. 


Cement 


Recently the Government called to- 
gether a group of individuals with a view 
to subscribing capital for the formation 
of a local plant to manufacture cement. 
Prior to the war, cement was imported 
from Europe, most of it coming from 
England, Belgium, and the Scandinavian 
area. Since 1940, however, the United 
States has become the principal supplier. 
If Panama can develop its own cement 
plant, not only would the national econ- 
omy be bolstered, but also it would form 
a source of supply for Panama Canal 
construction besides lessening the de- 
mand for shipping space. 

Very rich deposits of limestone and 
clay are to be found in several locations 
in the Republic, in the outskirts of 
Pueblo Nuevo de las Sabanas, near Maria 
Engenia in the Chilibre area, and near 
Bayano at the western end of the Pana- 
manian highway. 


Business Psychology Favorable 


Although many of the laws formerly 
objected to by business still remain in the 
books, the restoration of confidence and 
the tremendous improvement of business 
psychology following the change of ad- 
ministration in October 1941 has gone a 
long way to encourage investment and 
industrial expansion. Another contrib- 
uting factor has been the excess funds 
and bank revenues, accumulated profits 
from the war boom. 

In a recent statement, President de la 
Guardia promised continued aid to in- 
dustry. At the same time, it seems un- 
likely that Panama will ever become an 
industrial country. Natural limitations 
present too great a problem. There are, 
however, certain possibilities for further 
development deserving of consideration 
and support. 


Transportation Inadequate 


One of the major obstacles to the de- 
velopment of the interior has been the 
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absence of adequate means of transpor- 
tation and communication. Without 
the requisite facilities to carry the prod- 
uce of the outlying Provinces to the ur- 
ban markets of Panama City and Colon, 
the development of the interior would 
be of little avail. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that 
Panama, with one of the most important 
transportation links in the world within 
its borders, should suffer from a severe 
transportation problem and be handi- 
capped by a lack of facilities to ship 
many of its products to market. 

Panama has no real railroad system. 
There are but three isolated lines with 
only a few kilometers of track. The 
most important is the Panama Railroad 
in the Canal Zone, which connects 
Panama City and Colon. This does not 
touch the agricultural producing region. 

Most of the transportation in the Re- 
public between interior towns and the 
Canal Zone markets is by small busses 
called “chivas” and by small 1'4-ton 
trucks. Before tire and gasoline ration- 
ing disorganized this service, these ve- 
hicles carried rice, potatoes, oranges, 
vegetables, and cattle from the interior 
to the urban markets. 

To aid the system, the Government has 
fostered a program of road building and 
repair. The new concrete highway be- 
tween Chorrera and Rio Hato is a part of 
the program. Although this road does 
not reach the major agricultural area, 
considerable benefit has been derived by 
the farmers of the district touched, even 
though tire and gasoline rationing has 
begun to have a restricting effect. 

The completion of the Panamanian 
Highway to the Costa Rican border 
should also be a great boon to the pro- 
gram of agricultural self-sufficiency. 
Since early in 1943, tire and gasoline 
rationing has begun to curtail seriously 
the services of trucks and chivas. It is 
estimated that approximately one-half 
of these small passenger busses operat- 
ing into the interior are now out of 
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commission because of lack of tires. 
Recognizing that the transportation 
problem is an acute one, the Public Utili- 
ties Control Commission recently di- 
rected that in the future no bus depart- 
ing for the interior shall be allowed to 
leave from Panama or Colon until it is 
loaded to 75 percent of its capacity. 

To supplement the dwindling freight 
and passenger service offered by auto- 
motive vehicles, the Government in the 
past few months has adopted a policy of 
encouraging the use of small coastwise 
vessels. The scarcity of such vessels and 
the increased expense of their operation 
have so handicapped the undertaking 
that it has met with but partial success. 
During April 1943, rates for ocean-borne 
traffic between Pedregal, the most im- 
portant outlet for the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the Province of Chiriqui, and 
Panama City were increased as the result 
of the increased cost of ship operation 
between the two ports. It is estimated 
that this expense has increased approxi- 
mately 30 percent since Panama’s decla- 
ration of war, on December 8, 1941. 





The Ministry of Public Works of Ven- 
ezuela states that a new airport is being 
built at San Antonio de Tachira on the 
frontier of Colombia, which will serve the 
growing domestic communications be- 
tween eastern and western Venezuela 
and promote air travel between Vene- 
zuela and Colombia. San Antonio is 
about 12 miles west of the city of San 
Cristobal and 6 miles southeast of the 
Colombian border town of Cucuta. 





The output of iron ore, manganese 
ore, and tungsten ore in New Zealand in 
1941 was about the same as in 1940, the 
foreign trade press states. Iron-ore pro- 
duction in 1941 is reported at 1,544 tons; 
manganese ore at 752 tons; and tungsten 
ore at 63 tons. 
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Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
June 12, 1943. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The June 12 issue 
contains these articles: 


Use OF Porson Gas: Statement by the 
President. 


BUILDING FOR PEACE IN A SHATTERED 
Wortp: Address by Francis B. Sayre. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
FRENCH NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LIBERATION. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE SIGNING OF THE Mu- 
TUAL-AID AGREEMENT WITH THE SOVIET 
UNION. 


MouTvAL-AlmD AGREEMENT WITH LIBERIA. 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURE: Address by the President 
of the United States. 


RECOGNITION OF THE NEw GOVERNMENT OF 
ARGENTINA. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF PERU. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE PRES- 
IDENT OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM CHINA. 


Drart AGREEMENT FOR UNITED NATIONS 
RELIEF AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 


AGREEMENTS WITH BRAZIL AND EL SAL- 
VADOR REGARDING MILITARY SERVICE BY 
NATIONALS OF EITHER COUNTRY RESIDING 
IN THE OTHER. 


Other Publications 


LaBOR AND THE War. Labor Research 
Association. 1943. 208 pp. Price, $2. 
Reviews plans, programs, and contribu- 
tion of labor to the war effort. Covers 
taxes, wages, cost of living, hours, pro- 
ductivity, distribution of national in- 
come, housing, social security, and 
similar matters. Includes information 
on farmers and their price and parity 
problems, on labor in its war setting in 
Canada and Latin America, and dis- 
cusses steps taken toward Allied labor 
unity. 


* The following publications, added to the 





FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Available from: International Pub- 
lishers, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


THE JAPANESE IN SOUTH AMERICA. J. F. 
Normano and Antonello Gerbi. 1943. 
135 pp. Price, $1.75. Analyzes the 
growth and present position of Japanese 
settlement and trade in South America, 
and presents a picture of the Japanese 
colonies in Brazil and Peru. Tells how 
big and strong the settlements are; 
where they are; who runs them; and ex- 
plains their political significance. Is- 
sued under the auspices of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations and the Latin Ameri- 
can Institute. 


Available from: The John Day Co., 
Inc., 2 W. 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


New ZEALAND’s ROLE IN THE PACIFIC. 
David and Shirley Jenkins. June 1, 1943. 
Foreign Policy Reports. 12 pp. Price, 
25 cents. 


Available from: Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Midston House, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


RESEARCH AND POST-WAR PLANNING. 
United States Information Office. 1943. 
Separate volumes consisting of Survey 
of Agencies, Part VIII, 75 cents; Bibli- 
ography, Part VIII, 85 cents. Lists 
sources of information which will be 
helpful to those interested in post-war 
planning. In addition to describing a 
number of agencies at work on post-war 
problems, the booklets contain a bibli- 
ography of books and articles dealing 
with the many phases of post-war 
reconstruction. 

Available from: United Nations In- 
formation Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


My War WITH Japan. Carroll Alcott. 
1943. 368 pp. Price, $3. Tells the ex- 
periences of the author, who spent 15 
years in the Orient, not only doing his 
job as reporter, editor, and radio com- 
mentator, but conducting a one-man 
fight against Japan. His experiences 
range from arms-smuggling incidents in 
the Philippines in 1928 to Japanese at- 
tempts to kidnap him in 1940. Presents 
up-to-date information about Japan, its 
people, its institutions, and the havoc 
that the Japanese have wrought 
throughout the Far East. The author 
has covered three wars and watched the 
development of the Japanese military 
machine at close range. 


Available from: Henry Holt and Co., 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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F. Lamont 
Worth Learning!’’) is the editor of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. For biographi- 
cal sketch, see issue of March 28, 19492. 

Warner H. H. Scott (“War’s Effect on 
Panama’s Economy”) was born in 1918 


Peirce (“Portuguese Is 


at Amarillo, Tex. He attended Amarillo 
Junior College and the University of 
Texas, receiving his B. A. degree in polit- 
ical science in June 1940. After spend- 
ing the summer in Mexico City attend- 
ing classes at the Universidad Nacional] 
de Mexico, he returned to the University 
of Texas for a year’s graduate work in 
economics, 1940-41. Mr. Scott also at- 
tended the University of Chicago. After 
working for the British Admiralty Dele- 
gation, he entered the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce in Janu- 
ary 1943, being now in the American 
Republics Unit. 





Hemisphere System of Standards 
To Aid Trade and Industry 


Scientists and engineers throughout 
the Americas are now engaged in the 
important task of setting up inter-Amer- 
ican standards for machinery, electrical 
products, and many other items. Lasting 
benefits to inter-American trade and in- 
dustry will accrue from this work, which 
has been stimulated by the war. 

The war has focused attention on vary- 
ing hemisphere standards. Rails suited 
for one country cannot be used in an- 
other, because of a ‘40-inch difference, 
Use of badly needed vegetable oils has 
been slowed by inadequate grading 
standards. 

Water meters made in one country 
sometimes do not met specifications in 
another. A woman who moves from one 
region to another might not be able to 
use her electric iron. 

For many years, scientists in the United 
States, through industrial groups and 
government agencies, have been elimi- 
nating such discrepancies within the 
United States. Now a spontaneous inter- 
est in standards is reported in the other 
Americas. 

When the Spanish-language engineer- 
ing journal “Ingenieria Internacional” 
printed a routine four-line notice of the 
American Standards Association list of 
standards, 200 requests for it were re- 
ceived from all over the Americas. 

Cyrus Townsend Brady, Jr., traveling 
field representative for the Inter-Ameri- 
can Department of this Association, notes 
that war is promoting industrialization in 
Latin America, and that industrialization 
in turn is promoting standardization. 

“When industries are founded, as they 
have been, by men of different countries,” 
says Mr. Brady, “the resulting variety 
in the materials, the methods, the no- 
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menclature, the classification, the types, 
the grades, and so on becomes . .. a defi- 
nite detriment to advancing industriali- 
gation.... The standarization of things 
pecomes a necessity.” 

Some American countries have stand- 
ards organizations already in operation. 
They are collaborating with similar or- 
ganizations in the United States. 

In Argentina, the Instituto Argentino 
de Racionalizacién de Materiales (IRAM) 
has been functioning since 1935 and has 
a semiofficial status. It has a program 
of preparing standards on as broad a 
scale as the American Standards Asso- 
ciation and the British standards organi- 
gation. Local representatives of North 
American, British, and other foreign 
firms are members. 

Brazil and Uruguay have comparable 
organizations functioning. A start has 
been made in Mexico, Chile, Peru, and 
other countries. 

It has been estimated that there are 
3,000 nationally recognized standards in 
the United States, all suitable for export 
uses, and available in published form 
from technical societies, trade associa- 
tions, the National Bureau of Standards, 
and other government agencies. One 
problem is translation into technical 
Spanish and Portuguese. Translation 
has been done under United States De- 
partment of Commerce auspices for sani- 
tary cast-iron enamelware, interchange- 
able ground-glass stoppers, for power 
shovels and cranes, and other voluntary 
export standards. 

A big project for the near future is 
translation of the United States National 
Electrical Code. Fifty firms are cooper- 
ating in financing this work. When it is 
finished, the way will be open for ending 
difficulties about use of electrical equip- 
ment in the Americas. 

The most extensive and complicated 
standards are for machinery and techni- 
cal products. Vegetable oils also are in 
need of standards of quality, identifica- 
tion, and analysis. 

Another field in which standardization 
would aid trade is that of consular in- 
voices. Different sizes, colors, and shapes 
add to difficulty of preparing shipping 
documents. It has been suggested that 
they be standardized like steamship bills 
of lading. 

Modern standardization has been de- 
fined as “agreement on quality, di- 
mensions, design, uniformity, purposes, 
procedure, and nomenclature of nearly 
all important products.” 





Kitchen Utensils for Export: 
New WPB Rules 


Manufacturing of enameled and cast- 
iron kitchen utensils for export can be 
exempted from simplification provisions 
of Supplementary Limitation Orders 
L-30-b (Enameled Ware) and L-30-c 
(Cast-Iron Ware), when specifically au- 
thorized by the War Production Board, 
it was announced several days ago. 

Both orders, as amended, provide for 
meeting export requirements that do not 
conform to restrictions on sizes and 
Shapes of articles covered by the orders. 
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Applications for authorizations are to be 
filed on Form PD-556. 

Other changes in both orders eliminate 
certain outdated and unnecessary pro- 
visions. 

The appeals feature in each order has 
been brought into line with Priorities 
Regulation No. 16 by providing for the 
filing of Form PD-500 with WPB field 
offices. 





“Croatia's” River 
Development Plans 


The Axis puppet state “Croatia” (ac- 
tually part of Yugoslavia) is continuing 
a program for the development of rivers 
and ports to improve its position as trans- 
shipper of goods on the Danube, states 
the Nazi press. 

The program reportedly includes the 
dredging and canalization of rivers, the 
creation of flood-control and land-recla- 
mation projects, and the construction 
of port facilities and warehouses. Rail, 
road, and water systems will be coordi- 
nated to establish rapid service. 

Zemun is the most important port of 
transshipment of the water highway con- 
necting western Europe with the Balkans 
and the Near East, and it will be made 
a free port. 

The total length of “Croatia’s” naviga- 
ble river system is given as 1,200 kilo- 
meters. 





Argentine-Bolivian 
Chamber of Commerce 


The newspaper Ultima Hora, of La 
Paz, Bolivia, in its issue of April 10, de- 
voted much space to outlining the aims 
and objectives of the newly created Ar- 
gentine-Bolivian Chamber of Commerce 
which has opened offices in Buenos Aires 
and is actively exploring every means of 
increasing commercial interchange and 
tourist travel between the two republics. 

This organization, says Ultima Hora, 
plans to promote sample fairs from time 
to time in which the export products of 
the two countries will be on display. 

In 1942 Argentine exports to Bolivia 
rose to 37,520,000 Argentine pesos. The 
Bolivian Consul General in Buenos Aires 
has found it necessary to enlarge his 
offices. 
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(Continued from p. 29) 


gasogenes (study of fuels best adapted, 
approval of different types of gasogenes, 
training of technical personnel, and the 
like) shall be under ANCAP (National 
Administration of Fuel, Alcohol, and 
Portland Cement), and the economic 
control (distribution and prices of ma- 
terials, maximum sales prices, govern- 
ment assistance for the installation of 
gasogenes, fuel quotas, and the like) 
shall be under the Direction General of 
Economic Affairs. All gasogenes and 
their accessories must be approved by 
ANCAP before being placed on sale. 

To coordinate the duties and activities 
of ANCAP and of the Direction General 
of Economic Affairs, a Gasogene Com- 
mittee will be appointed, consisting of a 
delegate from each of these institutions, 
and a delegate from the Faculty of Engi- 
neering. All manufacturers of gasogenes 
must be registered with the Direction 
General of Economic Affairs, and their 
manufacturing plants must be approved 
by ANCAP. 





Peru Encourages Handicrafts 
and Cottage Weaving 


The Minister of Development and 
Public Works of Peru is supervising in 
Lima the construction of 24 modern hand 
looms which are to be sent, together with 
12 spinning wheels, to the Province of 
Huancane where a colony of Indian 
weavers is being established. 

Peru has a great wealth of textile fibers 
of both vegetable and animal origin, and 
the Indians have been noted since pre- 
historic times for their skill in spinning 
and weaving, but, with the advent of the 
machine age, these handicrafts have 
been allowed to languish. It is expected 
that the revival of these indigenous 
handicrafts will form an important ad- 
dition to the economy of the nation. In 
colonial times the Huancane region was 
noted for its weavers. 

Fabrics which are found on mum- 
mies—fabrics many hundreds of years 
old, and made by hand—are said to be 
as fine in texture as some of the best 
machine-made fabrics of the present day. 





The owners of houses destroyed or 
damaged during the April 5 bombing raid 
against the Erla and Gevaert works at 
Mortsel, a suburb of Antwerp, Belgium, 
have now been ordered by the Nazis to 
preserve all metal found in the ruins 
of their houses. No one may buy any 
new metal goods for reconstruction un- 
less an equal amount of scrap metal is 
surrendered to the Germans. 





Belgian workers returning to Belgium 
from Germany reportedly state that 
production from 10 hours’ work in Ber- 
lin factories today hardly equals what 
was formerly produced in only 4 hours. 
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